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SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPER^  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 
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Norman  Mark 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 


A  radio-TV 
critic 

with  radio -TV 
experience! 


In  a  profession  filled  with  columnists  advertised  as  experts,  Norman 
Mark  is  one  of  the  few  who  really  is.  A  former  TV  producer,  radio 
announcer,  newswriter  and  disk  jockey,  Mark  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
give  readers  new  insights  into  programming  and  broadcasting. 

Going  beyond  run-of-the-mill  reviews  and  shop  talk,  Mark  recently 
explained  the  legal,  financial,  political  and  technical  complexities  of 
cable  TV.  He  presented  the  problems  and  promise  of  an  electronic 
revolution  in  terms  readers  could  understand. 

Norman  Mark  is  an  outstanding  critic,  highly  trained  for  a  specialized 
field.  His  skill  and  dedication  typify  the  continuing  standards  of  quality 
and  editorial  excellence  that  are  hallmarks  of  The  Daily  News. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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But  Maryland  children  may.  It’s 
the  second  largest  weekly  in  the 
state,  and  it  lacks  two  things  dear 
to  a  publisher’s  'heart:  editorials 
and  advertising.  The  College  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun  is  just  a  little  over 
three  years  old,  and  goes  to  45,000 
high  school  seniors  and  community 
college  students  each  week  as  a 
public  service.  It  gives  in-depth 
coverage  to  events,  looking  at  them 
from  all  sides,  and  taking  no  point 
of  view.  We  emphasize  that  be¬ 
cause  its  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
thinking,  not  influence  it.  How 
successful  is  the  College  Edition? 
More  than  twice  as  many  students 
read  it  now  than  did  in  its  first 
year  .  .  .  and  the  number  goes  up 
every  week. 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE  SELDOM  WRITE  LETTERS  but  when 
they  do — watch  out.  observes  Ward  Ballmer,  editor  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association’s  monthly  publication  Shop  Talk.  Ballmer 
writes  that  he's  received  a  number  of  16-page  letters  from  working 
journalists.  So  he’s  taken  an  editorial  stand:  “If  you  want  to  tell 
the  profession  how  it's  going  to  H—  in  a  handbasket,  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  so  on  your  letter  and  keep  it  brief  ...  If  it’s  only  the  lack  of 
wisdom  of  your  own  publisher  you  care  to  comment  on,  please  do  it 
to  him  direct.  If.  by  some  odd  quirk,  you  have  something  nice  to  say 
— please  send  it  airmail.” 

«  *  * 

THE  PENTAGON  PRESS  ROOM  has  this  bulletin  board  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“1  would  rather  be  governed  by  Jefferson  Davis  than 
be  abused  by  a  set  of  dirty  newspaper  scribblers  who  have 
the  impudence  of  Satan.  They  come  into  ramp,  poke 
about  among  the  lazy  shirks  and  pick  up  camp  rumors 
and  publish  them  as  farts;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
these  rumors  are  swallowed  by  the  public  makes  even 
some  of  our  officers  bow  to  them.  I  will  not.  They  are  , 
a  pest  and  shall  not  approach  me  and  I  will  treat  them 
as  spies,  which  in  truth  they  are.” 

Signed:  W  illiam  Teeumseh  Sherman 
General,  U.S.  Army 

So,  writes  our  Pentagon  correspondent,  maybe  that’s  why  Sher¬ 
man  said  “W  ar  is  hell.” 

*  *  * 

FRINGE  BENEFITS — A  help-wanted-male  ad  in  the  If  orcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  asks  for  bids  for  the  position  of  caretaker 
of  the  town  dump  and  declares:  “The  caretaker  will  have  aU  picking 
privileges.  Tentative  hours  are  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  8  to  5.” 

*  *  * 

NOPE,  THIS  IT  NOT  A  POLITICAL  COMMENT— 

The  little  fellow  is  the  jackass 
the  Daily  Standard  in  Sikeston, 

Mo.,  keeps  on  hand  for  correct¬ 
ing  errors.  He  runs  the  same 
place  where  an  error  occurred, 
right  above  the  correction.  Edi¬ 
tor  C.  L.  Blanton,  Jr.,  sent  a 
copy  in  response  to  the  E^P  edi¬ 
torial  on  trends  in  correcting 
errors  (September  5)  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  one  paper  handles 
the  situation. 

*  » 

EMINENTLY  UNSUCCESSFUL  in  his  role  as  a  self-styled 
expert  on  Men’s  Liberation,  Chicago  Today  reporter  John  McHugh 
failed  to  get  a  job  as  a  Playboy  bunny;  then  he  tried  for  a  job  as 
a  meter  maid.  During  an  exchange  (duly  recorded  for  readers) 
between  himself  and  the  commissioner  of  parking,  McHugh  was 
finally  told:  “I  know'  what  you’re  up  to — you’re  one  of  those  news¬ 
paper  guys.  I  thought  there  was  something  funny  about  you.” 

*  *  * 

HE.ADY-HEADS:  In  Seattle,  the  Post-Intelligencer's  Elmer 
Gaede  came  up  with  a  pert  head  for  a  story  on  the  new  television 
season.:  “NBC-TV  Will  Flip  if  Flip  Flops”.  The  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  head  over  a  story  about  a  micro-filmed  Saginaw  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  story  on  the  first  cables  between  the  United  States  and  France 
as  President  Grant  and  Napoleon  exchanged  bon  mots:  “Napoleon, 
(irant  ‘Talk’  ”  and  the  kicker,  “First  Hot  Line?” 

HOW  ABOUT  THIS  ASSIGNMENT  in  the  name  of  invest¬ 
igative  reporting?  The  Detroit  News  assigned  a  team  of  single 
reporters,  Michael  W’owk  and  Nan  Hunter,  to  pose  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  and  join— as  observers  only — a  group  of  married 
couples  holding  “swinging”  parties.  The  reporters  answered  an 
ad  in  an  underground  newspaper,  were  interviewed  at  a  bar, 
and  eventually  got  to  the  party  house  in  a  quiet,  residential 
area.  (Ed.  Note:  E&P  has  no  extra  copies  of  the  resulting 
story.) 
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3- 4 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Neil 
House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

4- A — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
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4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 9 — Catholic  Press  Association  Midwest  Region.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

8- 10 — California  Circulation  Managers’  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 

9- 10 — United  Press  International  Michigan  Newspaper  Editors.  Sugar  Loaf 
Village,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 23 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  women's  page  editors.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

11-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  Sales  Conference. 
Hilton  Inn.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention.  Christopher 
Inn,  Columbus. 

12- 14^ — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

14-15 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Pfister  Hotel. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

17 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Santee.  South 
Carolina. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camlno  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton- Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

21- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Region.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

23- 24 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Colonnades  Beach  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach  Shores,  Singer  Island. 

23-25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Holiday  Inn  West,  Toledo. 
23-25 — California  Press  Women.  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles. 
25-28— Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

25-29 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Poverty  and  Public  Welfare  Policy." 
25-31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting/Trade  Show.  Shera¬ 
ton  Blltmore,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

25- Nov.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy 
desk  chiefs.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

30- 31 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

31 —  Georgia  Press  Association.  Regency  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta. 


NOVEMBER 

4-6 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region.  Del  Webb  Townhouse, 
Fresno,  California. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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HOW  THE  “PROS” 
SELL  SYRACUSE 


niE  SVMCUSE  NEWSPAPOS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  •  POST-STANDARD  21 9,507  daily 
HERALD-AMERICAN/POST-STANDARD  248,874  Sunday 


represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


SYRACUSE 


'VNE  OF  THE  TWO  BEST  PLACES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

FOR  INVESTING  MONEY  IN  ENTERPRISE” 

FORD  FOUNDATION 


E.  Winston  Rodormer, 

President  of  E.  W.  Edwards  and  Son. 


“The  Syracuse  newspapers  cover  our 
vast  marketing  area  fast  and  thoroughly. 
As  the  largest  department  store  complex 
in  Central  New  York,  ours  is  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing  business  and  the  intensive  and  wide 
spread  coverage  provided  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspapers  is  vital.  Furthermore, 
people  believe  what  they  see  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  this  is  most  important  to  us 
—they  buy  what  they  see  advertised.  This 
is  why  we  run  well  over  3,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  a  year  in  the  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Syracuse  newspapers— the  oustand- 
ing  coverage  we  get  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  moving  merchandise  out  of  our 
downtown  store  as  well  as  our  shopping 
center  stores." 


Thomas  W.  Higgins, 

President,  Merchants  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company 


“From  the  perspective  of  a  Syracuse 
banker,  Syracuse  newspapers  constitute 
an  invaluable  two-way  medium— 


First,  as  a  source  of  timely  and  accurate 
information  covering  local  and  regional 
news. 


Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  conveying  the  message  of  in¬ 
dustry,  business  and  commerce  to  the 
vibrant  Central  New  York  Community. 


We  have  successfully  used  full-page 
newspaper  presentations  to  project  our 
personality  as  an  institution  equally  re¬ 
ceptive  to  corporate  needs  as  well  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  man  in  the  street.” 


Thomas  A.  Rich, 

President,  P  &  C  Food  Markets,  Inc. 


“In  this  super  Syracuse  and  Central  New 
York  market  with  food  store  sales  well  in 
excess  of  $500,000,000  yearly,  our  P  &  C 
advertising  gets  outstanding  exposure 
and  results  through  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  Post-Standard.  Definitely 
our  primary  medium.” 


THE  NUMBER  ONE  TEST  MARKET  IN  THE  U.  S. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
^bfahor  and  Edifer 


•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
Jamas  Wriqht  Brown 
Publlshor,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Chartar  Manber,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member.  American 
Buaineu  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  80,  1970 — 26,166 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


New  threat  to  free  press 


It  fretjueiuly  liappens  that  when  there  is  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  in  this  coiimry  the  ]}ublication  involved  and  its  prinripals 
are  relatixely  unknown  in  the  newspaper  business.  The  newest  case 
involves  the  Los  Angrles  Free  Press  with  89,000  circulation  which 
the /.05  Angeles  Times  tails  “an  nndergronnd  newspa|)er  with  dnbions 
appeal  to  the  Establishment.’’  Last  year  it  published  a  roster  of  un¬ 
dercover  state  narcotics  agents  with  their  home  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers. 

-Authorities  claimed  the  list  was  stolen  by  a  clerk  in  the  attorney 
general’s  oflite  and  sold  to  the  newspaper  and  they  moved  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  guilty  person  under  sections  of  the  law  forbidding  removal 
of  specilic  government  documents. 

These  same  authorities  searched  for  a  way  to  ptinish  the  reporter 
and  pidilisher  since  there  is  no  law  forbidding  publication  of  material. 

The  California  authorities  came  up  with  the  novel  device  of 
charging  the  rejxirter  and  publisher  with  the  felony  of  receiving  stolen 
projjerty.  1  hey  were  convictetl  by  a  jury. 

We  agree  with  the  L..A.  Times  that  “the  Establishment  press  has 

lieen  slow  to  grasp  what  the  implications  might  l>e . Should 

this  case  stand  and  become  a  jirecedent,  the  impact  on  the  investiga-i 
tive  efforts  of  the  press  to  disclose  wrongdoing  in  government  coulil 
be  devastating.’’ 

The  Free  Press  case  will  be  appealed,  we  are  told.  The  .American 
Civil  Liberties  I’nion  is  expected  to  join  the  appeal  feeling  the  case 
j)Oses  a  dangerous  infringement  to  the  First  .Amendment.  It  sounds 
threatening  enough  to  warrant  participation  in  the  a|)peal  by  news- 
pajier  editorial  and  ptiblishing  organizations. 


Newspapers  1970 


Many  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  will  observe  National  Newspaper 
^Veek,  Oct.  4-10.  They  are  confronted,  as  usual,  with  the  dillicult 
task  of  publicizing  and  glamorizing  a  theme  to  an  audience  that 
might  be  bored  with  hearing  the  same  messages  o\er  and  o\er  again. 

Sometimes  the  way  to  accent  the  |X)sitive  is  to  point  out  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  following  two  quotations  emblazoned  on  the  newspaper 
pages  of  the  nation  next  week  might  just  do  the  trick: 

“  riie  organization  of  our  press  has  truly  been  a  success.  Our  law 
concerning  the  press  is  such  that  divergencies  of  opinion  between 
members  of  the  go\ eminent  are  no  longer  an  occasion  for  public 
exhibitions,  which  are  not  the  newspapers’  business.  AVe’ve  eliminat¬ 
ed  that  conception  of  political  freedom  which  holds  that  everybody' 
has  the  right  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head.” 

.Aik)i  PH  Hn  i.i  R 

“Why  should  freedom  of  sjx:ech  and  freedom  of  the  press  be  allow¬ 
ed?  Why  should  a  government  which  is  doing  what  it  believes  to  lie 
right  allow  itself  to  be  criticized?  It  would  not  allow  op|x>sition  by 
lethal  weajrons.  Ideas  are  much  more  fatal  things  than  guns.  W^hy 
should  any  man  be  allowed  to  buy  a  printing  press  and  disseminate 
pernicious  opinion  calctdated  to  embarrass  the  government?” 

N’ikoi.ai  Lkmx 
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WOMEN  IN  CARTOONS 

As  I  am  researching  the  subject  raised 
liy  Mrs.  McCabe  (E&P,  September  19),  I 
have  a  few  notes  of  interest. 

The  only  woman  editorial  cartoonist  of 
durability  was  Ann  Mergen  of  the  Miami 
Mews  in  the  ’40s.  Edwina  Dumm  started 
as  a  political  cartoonist  on  the  Columbus 
Daily  Monitor  around  1917,  but  soon 
turne<l  to  the  comic  strip;  her  “Cap 
Stubbs  &  Tippie”  had  a  long  run. 

Most  of  the  cartoons  about  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  plentiful  from  1910-1920,  made 
fun  of  the  movement.  The  cartoonists  were 
males,  just  having  fun  with  a  juicy  topic. 

Mrs.  McCabe  should  take  heart  in  the 
change  in  attitude  as  the  tide  turned  50 
years  ago.  Cartoonists  changed  their  wom¬ 
en  from  strident,  masculine  types  to  gen¬ 
tle,  intelligent  voters  who  just  might  make 
a  difference  in  the  Harding-Cox  election 
of  1920. 

Jim  Ivey 

Orlando,  Fla. 

(Jim  Ivey  is  the  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Evening  Star.) 

*  *  * 

The  cartoons  in  E&P  of  September  5 
are  classic  examples  of  the  ludicrous  ir- 
relevancies  posed  by  you  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  women’s  rights. 

1  am  divorced  and  have  never  collected 
one  penny  in  alimony,  nor  are  any  of  my 
divorced  friends  collecting  alimony.  Wom¬ 
en  do  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  The  last 
time  f  rode  a  bus,  I  stood  while  a  man 
immediately  in  front  of  me  remained 
seated.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  on 
pedestals — we  merely  wish  to  he  treated 
as  human  beings. 

Let  us  discuss  the  issues,  if  you  please! 
They  are  of  a  bread-and-butter  nature. 
They  consist  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  an  opportunity  to  advance  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  merit  and  ability. 

f  know  of  no  woman  who  has  the  slight¬ 
est  desire  to  use  the  men’s  room,  nor  do  f 
know  any  woman  who  yearns  to  be  a 
plumber,  f  suspect  these  irrelevancies  are 
brought  up  by  you  men  on  purpose,  with 
malice  aforethought,  in  order  to  muddy 
the  waters,  keep  a  controversy  raging,  and 
avoid  the  issues. 

Tell  you  what — ymi  trade  salaries  with 
me  and  you  may  have  my  seat  on  the  bus. 

Jo  .\nn  Callender 

Glendale,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

CIVIC  PROGRESS 

Plans  for  redeveloping  the  downtown 
business  district  of  our  city  became  a  big 
story  recently. 

Like  many  cities  across  the  nation,  the 
business  district  of  Washington  Court 
ffoiise  was  deteriorating.  To  determine 
what  course  to  take  in  meeting  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  plan  for  the  future,  the  city 
authorized  a  plan  for  future  development. 
The  original  funds  for  the  project  were 
donated  by  a  group  of  local  businessmen 
and  this  newspaper. 

After  the  two-year  study  was  complete 


a  180-page  report  was  presented  to  City 
Council  for  its  review. 

The  paper  then  had  the  option  of  briefly 
mentioning  the  contents  of  the  study  or  of 
presenting  a  detailed  report.  The  decision 
was  made  that  the  citizens  should  be  fully 
aware  of  both  the  problem  and  proposed 
solutions  for  the  city. 

One  reporter  was  assigned  to  read  the 
report,  interview  area  businessmen  and 
government  leaders,  take  necessary  pic¬ 
tures  and  write  the  stories.  He  then  did 
the  layout  for  the  series. 

The  Washington  C.  H.  Record-Herald 
(letterpress,  circulation  8,.500),  a  6-day 
paper,  displayed  the  story  on  its  inside 
section  page.  It  was  one  of  the  longest 
and  best  read  features  in  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  paper. 

Both  the  stories  and  the  writer  were 
commended  by  the  city  manager  during  a 
session  of  City  Council.  He  praised  it  as 
the  best  series  of  articles  ever  printed 
about  the  city. 

A  different  style  was  used  for  the  series. 
Larger  pictures  were  printed  than  those 
usually  used  by  the  paper.  There  were 
some  problems,  however,  as  the  Fairchild 
engraver  is  limited  in  the  size  plastics  it 
can  engrave. 

The  page  layout  was  in  16  pica  col¬ 
umns  of  10  pt  type.  The  paper’s  normal 
style  is  eight  columns  of  11  pica  width 
with  eight  point  type. 

A  special  signature.  Blueprint  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  was  used  on  each  page  of  the  series. 

Aside  from  printing  the  pictures,  the 
only  other  problem  we  ran  into  was  plac¬ 
ing  a  graph  into  one  of  the  art  pieces. 
Finally,  at  the  last  minute,  it  was  decided 
to  write  the  numerals  on  the  picture  and 
engrave  them,  rather  than  attempt  to  align 
them  with  the  picture. 

John  Purcell 
Washington  Court  House,  O. 

(John  Purcell  is  assistant  to  the,  editor 
of  the  Record-Herald  at  W'ashington  Court 
House). 

*  *  * 

ONE  SUB  LOST 

We  would  like  to  inform  you  that  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Journalists  will  be 
unable  to  renew  the  subscription  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  the  next  year. 

B.  Saharov 

Moscow 

(R.  Saharov  is  chief  of  the  international 
department  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Jour¬ 
nalists.  E&P  circulation  department  re¬ 
ports  there  are  seven  other  subscriptions 
going  to  the  USSR.) 

*  *  * 

SMUT  DELIVERY 

In  regard  to  your  “Anti-smut  bills”  edi¬ 
torial  (September  12)  I  would  like  to 
note  that  although  you  indicate  you  can 
turn  off  smut  mail  much  like  a  television 
with  just  a  stamp,  no  one  sent  the  tele¬ 
vision  without  your  consent. 

Casey  Jones 

Norwich,  N.Y. 

( Casey  Jones  is  a  reporter  for  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Evening  Sun). 


NONSENSE 

Seldom  have  I  read  worse  nonsense  than 
the  letter  from  Prof.  Larry  D.  Miles  of 
Humboldt  State  College  (September  19.) 

He  advocates  widespread  identification 
“on  the  basis  of  group  identification,  so¬ 
cial  economic  status,  religion,  etc.”  be¬ 
cause  “deep  down  inside,  we  all  know 
what  ‘they’  are  like.” 

The  entire  letter  is  ignorant  and  big¬ 
oted.  but  let  me  comment  on  just  one 
aspect.  He  writes:  “It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  some  one  with  long  hair  is  rejecting 
certain  traditional  values.  What  values 
may  not  be  certain,  but  if  he  blows  up  a 
bank,  it  is  meaningful,  I  insist  to  know 
about  his  hair  and  his  life  style.” 

Let  Professor  Miles  contemplate  the 
following:  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
the  Civil  War,  all  American  presidents 
(George  Washington  through  James  Bu¬ 
chanan)  were  clean  shaven.  From  the 
Civil  War  to  W’orld  War  II,  all  our  presi¬ 
dents  (Abraham  Lincoln  through  William 
Howard  Taft)  had  a  beard  and/or  mus¬ 
tache.  with  the  exception  of  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  From  World  War  I  to  the  present 
(W'oodrow  Wilson  through  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  all  of  our  presidents  again  have 
been  cleanshaven. 

How  many  banks  were  held  up  by 
Grant.  Garfield.  Cleveland.  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  others?  And  why? 

Curtis  D.  MacDoucall 

Evanston,  Ill. 

(Curtis  MacDougall  is  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern  University). 


Short  Takes 

The  program  is  designed  primarily  to 
ease  the  adjustment  of  prisoners  back 
into  society.  For  example,  in  Essex 
County  during  the  first  year,  inmates 
made  close  to  $0,000  of  which  $12,000 
went  for  federal  taxes  and  another  $13,- 
000  for  support  for  dependents. — New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Barbecue  of  Sr.  Citi¬ 
zens  Set  Oct.  15. — Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gazette. 

4:  ♦  * 

Peter  Masefield,  chairman  of  the 
British  Airports  Authority,  told  a  news 
conference  the  metal  bras  were  causing 
“great  difficulty”  with  devices  that  check 
for  weapons  being  smuggled  aboard 
planes.  “The  metal  detective  device  went 
practically  man,”  he  said. — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  B  .  brought  a  decorated  cake 
for  an  early  birthday  get  together  for 
her  moth. — Hillsboro  (N.D.)  Banner. 

♦  * 

“His  first  class  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Thursday  night,  but  it  was  pot- 
poned  until  next  Tuesday,”  the  mother 
said. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 

4:  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  fmind  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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From  their  giant-size  household  incomes 
(79  per  cent  greater  than  the  national  median), 
they  spend  over  $70  million  each  week  on  groceries. 
They’re  the  people  who  readThe  New  York  Times. 
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Circulation  squeeze  forces 
alterations  in  distribution 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Caught  in  a  squeeze  embody¬ 
ing  various  comijonents,  includ¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  dwindling 
circulation,  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
circulation  revenue  versus  costs 
and  making  drastic  alterations. 

At  one  newspaper,  the  Des 
Moinen  (la.)  Tribune,  motor 
route  travel  has  been  confined 
to  30  counties  within  a  90  to 
100-mile  area,  thus  blacking  out 
several  other  counties  where  the 
paper  has  been  distributed. 
Reason:  high  motor  route  costs. 

Others  are  encouraging  sub¬ 
scribers  to  obtain  their  newspa¬ 
pers  at  dealer  locations.  Rea¬ 
son:  Difficulty  in  getting  collec¬ 
tion  work  done  and  in  some 
cases  failure  to  insure  prompt 
and  steady  home  delivery. 

Others  move  up  press  times 
so  that  the  paper  can  be  per¬ 
used  by  the  family  before 
dinner.  Some  subscribers  have 
papers  on  porches  at  5  p.m. 
Most  are  delivered  no  later  than 
5:45  and  this  latter  time  ele¬ 
ment  generally  affects  house¬ 
holds  far  removed  from  the 
newspaper  plant. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  and  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  Sews-Gazette,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  deliver  the  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  morning.  This 
gives  readers  a  chance  to  digest 
advertising  before  doing  Satur¬ 
day  shopping. 

Papers  to  go  to  13  cents 

Dozens  of  newspapers  have 
gone  to  15  cents  daily  and  those 
with  Sunday  editions  have 
upped  the  price  five  cents.  In 
most  cases  this  has  meant  an 
increase  from  25  to  30  cents, 
while  others  that  sold  for  20 
have  gone  to  25  cents. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
faced  with  dropping  circulation 
of  its  weekender,  published  Sat¬ 
urday  and  selling  for  25  cents, 
is  attempting  to  offset  a  recent 
5c  increase  by  conducting  a  Su¬ 
per  Bonus  Jackpot  lucky  num¬ 
ber  promotion. 

The  pocket-size  television  sec¬ 
tion  each  Saturday  carries  a 
number  at  the  top.  The  follow'- 


ing  week  the  Daily  News  prints 
winning  numbers — one  $100 
prize,  one  $50  prize  and  eight 
$20  prizes  in  addition  to  the 
Super  Bonus.  If  this  jackpot, 
which  brings  the  total  in  prizes 
to  more  than  $2,500,  is  not 
claimed,  the  full  amount  is 
added  to  the  next  weeks  pot 
along  with  other  unclaimed 
prizes. 

Hanging  like  an  ominous 
cloud  over  the  circulation  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  veiled  threat  that 
po.stage  rates  for  newspapers 
are  going  to  be  doubled. 

Details  at  «"oiiferenee 

Most  of  these  trends  and 
changes  were  detailed  in  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
in  Detroit  last  week. 

With  many  newspapers  re¬ 
examining  circulation  costs, 
particularly  the  expense  of  de¬ 
livery  in  areas  outside  the  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone,  new  dealers 
are  being  lined  up  and  coin- 
operated  racks  are  going  in  at 
many  new  locations. 

Not  only  does  carrier  turnov¬ 
er  continue  to  be  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  but  difficulty  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  hiring  district  manag¬ 
ers  and  supervisors. 

A  lot  of  newspapers  that 
switched  to  a  system  of  having 
carriers  collect  every  two  weeks 
have  returned  to  one-week  col¬ 
lections.  This  is  esjjecially  true 
where  both  daily  and  Sunday 
are  delivered  and  subscribers 
complained  of  paying  two  boys 
from  $1.40  to  $1.80  every  two 
weeks.  Circulation  departments 
discovered  readers  preferred  to 
come  up  with  70  or  90  cents 
each  week,  even  though  two 
boys  were  collecting. 

However,  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  and  Register  (evening 
and  morningl  have  found  bi¬ 
weekly  remittances  working 
well  and  helping  to  reduce  costs 
for  carriers  who  mail  bills  to 
subscribers.  Des  Moines  also 
has  found  the  bi-weekly  collec¬ 
tion  system  tends  to  cut  carrier 
turnover. 

The  Louisville  Courier- 


Journal  &  Times  experimented 
with  eight  inner  city  routes  in 
this  fashion:  The  carrier  leaves 
a  bill  while  delivering  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  subscriber  mails  the 
money  to  a  Post  Office  box, 
which  the  paper  collects.  Checks 
are  mailed  to  the  carrier.  This 
is  done  once  a  month  and  is 
proving  successful.  A  subscriber 
also  can  pay  at  stores  where 
water,  gas  and  electric,  and 
phone  bills  are  paid.  If  he  pays 
in  this  manner  he  is  assessed  a 
small  service  charge.  In 
Louisville,  there  is  a  charge  of 
10  cents  for  each  $4  collected  in 
this  manner. 

These  routes  have  about  2,000 
customers.  Very  little  money 
has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
monthly  collect  system,  especial¬ 
ly  after  the  first  couple  of 
months  when  the  reader  gets 
used  to  this  type  of  payment. 

This  proved  to  Louisville  that 
its  carrier  collection  system  in 
the  core  area  was  weak  besides 
being  beset  with  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Saginaiv  (Mich.)  News 
reported  an  experiment  with 
women  on  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  which  is  working  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  their  ADC  checks,  the  wom¬ 
en  in  four  project  areas,  each 
responsible  for  routes  of  from 
200  to  400  papers,  supervise  the 
boys  and  collect. 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers  are  shared  by  the  boys 
and  the  women.  It  was  pointed 
out  the  boy  doesn’t  get  as  much 
money  as  he  would  working 
alone,  but  he  is  virtually  in¬ 
sured  a  sizable  sum  each  week. 

Core  residents  work  hard 

Although  some  papers  have 
slacked  off  in  servicing  core,  or 
inner  city  areas,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  many  circulation  de¬ 
partments  have  found  this  to  be 
a  mistake. 

Some  said  that  with  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  economy,  carriers  are 
not  too  difficult  to  obtain.  It  also 
was  emphasized  that  “you  just 
don’t  quit  fighting  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  core  area,  because 
many  residents  of  these  areas 


have  substantial  expendable  in¬ 
comes  and  constitute  a  “buying 
audience.’’ 

James  P.  Brown  Jr.,  new 
manager  of  the  Saginaw  News, 
said  his  newspaper  had  found 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  in 
Saginaws  inner  city  “work 
hard  and  make  a  good  living. 
We  are  trying  to  increase  our 
circulation  in  the  black  areas.” 
He  said  too  many  papers  are 
reporting  the  extremes  in  black 
areas  and  failing  to  dig  for  the 
features  concerning  progressive 
residents  and  workers. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel  reported  it  has  expand¬ 
ed  hiring  of  additional  blacks 
for  editorial  staffs  and  regards 
keeping  and  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  core  area  “  a  social 
responsibility.” 

Robert  Hively,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Macomb  Daily 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  ex¬ 
plained  how  he  got  12  commis¬ 
sioned  dealers  motivated  to 
lease  coin-operated  racks,  a 
move  which  added  nearly  1,000 
papers  to  the  circulation  total. 
Dealers  encouraged  newspaper- 
boys  to  suggest  contests  they 
would  like  to  participate  in. 
From  these  suggestions  the 
dealers  designed  contests  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  newspaper. 

Computerized  billing 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  is 
making  available  to  all  its  sub¬ 
scribers  a  subscription  payment 
plan  which  can  eliminate  the 
need  for  carriers  to  make  col¬ 
lections  at  the  subscribers’ 
homes. 

The  system  is  called  “Carrier 
Mail-O-Matik”  and  offers  a 
more  convenient  way  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  through  a  mailed,  com¬ 
puterized  billing. 

K.  W.  Carrithers,  Journal 
Star  circulation  manager,  said 
the  mailed  billing  will  not  cost 
subscribers  any  more  and  will 
eliminate  problems  for  people 
who  now  are  inconvenienced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  their  carrier 
boy  comes  to  the  house  to  col¬ 
lect. 

About  14,000  subscribers  al¬ 
ready  are  making  their  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  computerized  bil¬ 
ling  system. 

Under  the  system,  newspaper 
payments  can  be  made  every 
three  months,  every  six  months 
or  annually.  The  service  is 
available  through  either  the  in- 
(Continued  on  page  S) 


UN  and  the 
the  missing 

By  Spyridon  Granitsas 

A  late  bulletin:  “Stavros  Ni- 
archos,  the  multimillionaire 
who  was  recently  cleared  from 
criminal  charges  for  the  death 
of  his  wife  Eugenia,  served  as 
a  diplomatic  officer  of  Greece  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  his  associates  was 
accredited  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  not  clear  what  diploma¬ 
tic  duties  naval  attache  Niar- 
chos  performed  “to  save  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war”  (the  Preamble 
of  the  UN  Charter) ;  yet,  it  is 
evident  that  the  shipping  mag¬ 
nate  was  at  that  time  building 
a  maritime  empire  with  major 
headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  at  51st  Street  and  Park 
Avenue — ^just  10  minutes’  w’alk 
from  the  UN  headquarters. 


Circulation 

(continued  from  page  1) 

dividual  newspaper  carriers  or 
by  contacting  the  Journal  Star. 

A  statement  will  be  mailed  to 
the  subscriber  itemizing  pur¬ 
chased  service:  whether  it  is 
morning,  evening,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  papers,  the  number  of 
weeks  being  billed  the  amount 
due  and  date  due. 

Presently,  about  85  percent  of 
the  newspapers  subscribers  pay 
the  carriers,  most  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

Carrithers  stressed  that  pay¬ 
ment  can  still  be  made  this  way 
and  carriers  still  will  collect, 
but  that  subscribers  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  the  conve¬ 
nience  offered  by  the  mailed, 
computerized  billing  at  no  extra 
cost. 

Carrithers  noted  that  carrier 
boys  still  will  make  the  same 
profit  from  their  routes  as  they 
do  now  and  will  get  weekly  re¬ 
ports  on  their  customers  and 
their  payments.  But  he  said  the 
computer  will  handle  the  book¬ 
keeping  involved  for  those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  use  the  service. 

This,  he  noted,  wnll  allow  the 
carrier  boys  to  avoid  return  and 
last-minute  collection  calls 
which  sometimes  made  them 
later  delivering  the  papers  on 
their  routes. 

Also,  he  said  it  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  harm  to  and  thefts 


media: 

dateline 


This  late  bulletin  (a  bit  too 
late)  reveals  one  aspect  of  “di¬ 
plomacy”  which  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  reported  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  also  reveals  one  of  the 
reasons  why  many  assorted  dip¬ 
lomats  avoid  or  evade  the 
press. 

Unreportcd  stories 

Over  the  past  25  years  the 
UN  has  been  used — inter  alia — 
as  a  forum  for  many  politi¬ 
cians,  a  jumping  board  for  am¬ 
bitious  ambassadors  or  a  cover 
for  a  fantastic  array  of  charac¬ 
ters  involving  the  most  complex 
and  variegated  activities : 

— One  of  De  Gaulle’s  enem¬ 
ies,  a  general,  left  Algeria 
secretly  during  the  French 
War  and  visited  the  UN  in  an 
effort  to  oust  the  French  Pres¬ 
ident; 

— One  of  the  princes  of  Ye¬ 
men  who  was  a  delegate  at  the 
UN  attempted  to  become  king 
after  the  assassination  of  the 
king  by  the  revolutionaries; 

— A  foreigh  minister  of  a 
Western  European  country 
made  investments  about  5  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  during  one  General 
Assembly ; 

— A  propagandist  of  the  Na¬ 
zis  who  during  the  war  was 
speaking  from  Radio  Berlin, 
became  a  broadcaster  and  the 
“Voice  of  the  UN ;” 

— A  Hungarian  delegate  ob¬ 
tained  documentation  on  hold¬ 
ings  of  various  British  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  African  countries, 
particularly  in  Rhodesia,  which 
was  never  used  publicly; 

— A  Pakistani  woman  with  a 
Czechoslovak  passport  who  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  journalist  was  ac- , 
cused  of  using  opium  and  “cut¬ 
ting  the  throats  of  pigeons,” 
for  her  amusement; 

— An  impersonator  posed  as 
an  envoy,  syndicated  a  column 
he  wrote  in  Latin  American  pa¬ 
pers  and  persuaded  the  Thai 
Mission  to  hire  him  as  a  press 
officer — until  he  was  arrested ; 

— A  lobbyist  for  African 
affairs  carried  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  (some  say 
a  million)  in  his  pockets  for 
distribution  to  the  delegates 
who  would  vote  for  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Katanga. 

These  are  a  few  of  mostly 
unreported  stories.  They  are 
stories  connected  with  personal 
activities,  some  of  which 


lems  which  confront  the  inter¬ 
national  community.  These 
problems  are  many — more  than 
we  ordinarily  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers — and  some  are  not  simply 
of  importance  but  can  be  best 
reported  only  fom  the  UN. 

Reported  from  UN 

The  first  published  piece 
(September  1960)  on  Albania’s 
flirtation  wdth  China  did  not 
come  from  Moscow,  Hong 
Kong,  Washington  or  London; 
it  was  datelined  United  Na¬ 
tions,  N.  Y.  and  was  printed 
under  a  four-column  headline 
in  the  Athens  newspaper 
Eleftheria; 

— Early  information  re¬ 
garding  Romania’s  independent 
policies  came  from  the  UN 
Special  Fund  (196.3)  and  was 
published  by  International 
Trade  Review  in  New  York; 

— The  Indian  newspapers, 
says  Rudolf  Stajduhar,  former¬ 
ly  with  Tanjung  of  Yugoslavia 
and  now  with  the  UN  at  New 
Delhi,  make  extensive  use  of 
items  of  economic  significance 
coming  out  of  the  UN — news 
almost  ignored  in  the  “de¬ 
veloped”  world ; 

— A  projected  linking  of  the 
UN  with  Israel,  Kashmir  and 
Cyprus  via  broadcasting  earth 
satellites  for  peace-keeping  op¬ 
erations,  received  no  attention 
(there  was  some  in  Cyprus) 
whereas  it  could  be  of  crucial 
importance  at  this  time  of 
strife ; 

— About  thiee  weeks  ago 
president  Thieu  made  a  speech 
and  said  that  he  accepts  a 
stand-still  agreement.  This 
could  lead  to  peace.  Yet,  the 
speech  was  not  reported  (or  in 
any  case  not  printed)  from 
Saigon;  it  is  available  at  the 
UN; 

— Several  years  ago  the  UN 
library  received  a  document 
from  Rome  in  which  Malta, 
Corsica,  Trieste,  part  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Albania,  were  shown 
as  belonging  to  “greater”  Italy. 
The  document  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  Italian  extremists 
and  it  foreshadowed  the  cur¬ 
rent  unrest  in  the  country. 

‘Para-diplomats’ 

During  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  not  only  hun¬ 
dreds  of  delegates  and  ambas¬ 
sadors  converge  on  New  York 
but  also  a  large — possibly 
larger — number  of  (let’s  coin  a 
word)  para-diplomats:  people 
attached  to  various  missions 
but  not  really  involved  with  the 
items  which  appear  on  the 
agenda.  One  might  say  that 
many  important  problems,  from 
Vietnam  to  the  abolition  of 


(This  is  the  seventh  article  in 
a  series  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Press.) 

they  should  remain  unreported, 
if  of  course  there  is  anything 
to  report. 

Another  category  of  para- 
diplomats  includes  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  more  than  200 
non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  a  variety  of  “observ¬ 
ers,”  churchmen,  lobbyists, 
agents,  publicity  men,  pseudo¬ 
journalists,  movie  stars,  future 
and  past  dictators,  prime  min¬ 
isters,  Sheiks  of  Araby,  and 
what  not. 

Yet,  this  rich  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  an  excellent 
point  for  intense  observation,  is 
almost  ignored  by  many  jour¬ 
nalists.  In  a  sense,  items  and, 
so  to  speak,  people  who  are  not 
on  the  agenda  seem  to  be  no¬ 
news.  But  then  what  does  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  agenda  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  activity 
around  the  UN.  Moreover,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the 
108-odd  items  in  this  year’s 
agenda  will  occupy  space  in  the 
daily  press. 

What  reasons  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  this?  Some  think 
that  there  is  lack  of  journalis¬ 
tic  enterprise  or  not  enough  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting ;  others 
say  that  there  is  little  newspa¬ 
per  competition  and  the  fact 
that  the  UN  is  in  New  York 
accentuates  this  situation;  still 
others  believe  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  publishers  and  the 
editors  w'ho  do  not  think  the 
UN  is  an  important  dateline. 

Important  news  .source 

It  was  on  January  8,  1951 
when  the  new  dateline  was 
created:  United  Nations,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie 
urged  journalists  to  use  the 
new  dateline  (previously  it  was 
Lake  Success),  the  telegraphic 
companies  were  instructed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  E&P  wrote  that 
this  would  be  “perhaps  the 
most  important  one  in  the 
world  because  upon  it  is  fo¬ 
cused  humanity’s  hopes  for 
world  order  and  peace.” 

The  new  international  date¬ 
line  did  not  become  “the  most 
important”  but  it  is  far  more 
important  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  journalist)  than 
many  newspapers  believe.  In 
addition,  it  is  more  accessible 
than  many  others,  and  there  is 
little  justification  for  the 
American  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  at  least  not  to  exploit  it 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  It 
is  a  different  matter  for  the 
overseas  newspapers  and  the 
media  of  the  poorer  and  smal- 


from  the  carrier  boys  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  carrying  sums  of 
money  on  their  collection 


deserve  wider  attention.  Yet, 
the  more  important  aspect  of 
non-reporting  is  the  one 


democracy  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  are  not  on  the  agen¬ 
da.  Yet,  this  does  not  mean  that 


ler  countries. 

In  a  series  of  reports  E&P 
has  been  presenting  various  as- 


routes. 


dealing  with  issues  and  prob-  they  are  not  discussed  and  that  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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Newsmen  trapped  in  Amman  hotel 
covered  12-day  war,  shot  hy  shot 

By  Alex  Efty 
The  AsM>ciatcd  Press 


situation.  They  elected  a  six- 
man  central  committee  to  su¬ 
pervise  cleaning,  food  and 
water  rationing,  garbage  collec¬ 
tion  and  kindred  matters. 

It  sounded  like  officious  clap¬ 
trap  when  a  British  journalist, 
Michael  Adams,  a  former 
prisoner  of  war  who  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
warned  that  food  should  be  ra- 


By  the  twelfth  day  of 
fighting  the  Press  corps  holding 
out  at  the  beleagur^  Jordan 
Intercontinental  Hotel  in  Am¬ 
man  had  dwindled  to  “the  dirty 
dozen,”  as  the  unshaven,  un¬ 
washed  and  rather  malodorous 
band  referred  to  themselves 
with  some  pride. 

When  the  fighting  erupted, 
just  before  sunrise  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  the  hotel  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  more  than  120 


continental  would  rival  the  fire¬ 
works  outside.  There  was  only 
one  Telex  and  the  newsmen 
were  desperate. 

But  fate  had  already  decreed 
that  the  Battle  of  Amman  was 
not  to  be  a  running  story  to  be 
covered  from  the  spot. 

Electricity  and  telephone 
communications  blinked  out 
within  minutes. 

(llaittw  of  lypewritci’s 


bullets  and  pieces  of  shrapnel 
picked  up  off  the  floor  of  his 
room  or  dug  out  of  its  walls,  a 
projectile  whammed  through 
his  wardrobe  and  some  suits 
hanging  in  it  and  exited  into 
the  hotel  corridor,  leaving  a 
gaping  foot-wide  hole. 

The  hotel  manager  said  the 
hotel  received  more  than  300 
hits.  He  estimated  the  damage 
at  over  $100,000. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of 


tioned  as  the  battle  might  last 
“another  four  or  five  days.” 
The  battle  went  on  for  12  days. 

Everybody  joined  in  to  sweep 
up — Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Bill 
Tuohy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ti¬ 
mes  proved  as  adept  with  a 
broom  as  with  a  typewriter. 
Water,  rationed  to  two  bottles  a 
day,  was  carted  laboriously  up¬ 
stairs  in  buckets  for  the  flush¬ 
ing  of  one  communal  toilet  per 
floor. 

The  committee  excelled  itself 


newsmen,  photographers  and 
television  crews  still  in  town 
for  the  aftermath  of  the  triple 
hijacking  story. 

The  war  broke  with  a 
deafening  din  at  dawn,  tum¬ 
bling  everybody  out  of  bed.  In 
the  half-light  pandemonium 
people  were  stumbling  over  col¬ 
leagues  still  sprawled  out  on 
mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  ho¬ 
tel  had  run  out  of  beds  and 
guests  were  sleeping  three  and 
four  to  a  room. 


And  the  representatives  of 
the  world’s  press  resigned 
themselves  to  a  fate  wor^e  than 
death — sitting  on  top  of  the 
hottest  story  of  the  day,  the 
week,  the  fortnight,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  a  word  out. 

The  120  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  radio  and  television  did 
not  by  any  means  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  their  dreadful  fate. 

During  the  brief  periods 
when  the  noise  of  battle  died 
down — and  the  hotel  was  not 


hot  lead  flying  around,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newsmen  slept  on 
the  floor,  in  the  corridors. 

On  one  of  the  floors  Eric 
Rouleau  of  Le  Monde  of  Paris 
presided  over  a  clutch  of  young 
French  tv  crewmen  and  photo¬ 
graphers.  This  group  of  about 
30  was  the  first  to  leave,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  battle.  The 
French  Embassy  arranged 
their  evacuation  by  army 
trucks  that  took  them  to  the 
Red  Sea  port  of  Aqaba. 


when  it  came  to  drawing  up  a 
priority  list  of  departures — to 
avoid  undignified  scrambling 
and  quarrelling  when  the  first 
evacuation  planes  arrived. 
There  was  a  lot  of  arguing 
during  a  stormy  two-hour  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  gunfire,  but  eventual¬ 
ly  everything  was  sorted  out. 

Stayed  to  the  end 

The  bulk  of  the  newsmen  left 
with  the  first  civilian  evacua¬ 


A  vantage  point 

Despite  the  overcrowding, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  place  in  w’hich  to  be 
trapped.  The  seven-story  build¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Amman 
affords  an  unrivaled  vantage 
point  from  which  the  newmen 
could  w'atch  the  battle  ebb  and 
flow'  around  them. 

It  was  like  a  front  row  seat 
at  the  unfolding  of  a  real  life 
drama  serial,  with  each  chapter 
following  uninterruptzd  day  af¬ 
ter  day  and  night  after  night. 
There  was  never  a  dull  mo¬ 
ment.  A  bullet  from  the  first 


being  shaken  by  violent  ex¬ 
plosions  and  the  tinkle  of 
crashing  glass — the  building 
clattered  with  the  clack  of 
scores  of  typewriters  going  full 
speed.  Also  clearly  audible 
were  the  whirl  of  television 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  and 
the  soft  sounds  of  still  photo¬ 
graphers  creeping  on  their  bel¬ 
lies  to  the  furthest  possible 
point  from  which  to  photograph 
the  action  outside,  without 
being  blasted  by  the  trigger- 
happy  bedouin  troops  below’. 

The  hope  that  something 
might  happen  at  any  moment 
kept  every  man  busy,  writing 
furiously  and  updating  furious- 


On  the  floor  below,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tv  netw’orks  and  their  pro¬ 
liferation  of  producers,  corre¬ 
spondents  and  crewmen  held 
sway. 

NBC  correspondent  Wilson 
Hall  left  the  hotel  the  night 
before  the  battle  started,  after 
six  weeks  in  Amman,  for  a  two 
day-rest  period  in  Beirut.  He 
could  not  get  back. 

Job  for  every  man 

The  curfew  and  the  raging 
battles  outside  deprived  the  ho¬ 
tel  of  all  but  a  handful  of  its 
staff  Newsmen  held  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  on  the  second 
day  of  the  war  to  study  the 


tion  flights  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  fighting. 

For  the  remaining  five  days 
those  who  stayed  were  able  to 
pigeon  copy  out  through  the 
Red  Cross  or  other  evacuation 
planes. 

As  one  of  the  dwindling  band 
left  the  hotel  he  said,  “When  I 
get  to  Beirut  I  shall  sit  in  a  hot 
bath  by  candlelight  with  a 
warm  bottle  of  beer  in  one 
hand  and  maybe  some  broken 
glass  sprinkled  on  the  floor  just 
to  remind  me  of  Amman. 

Those  who  stuck  it  out  to  the 
end  numbered  15,  but  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  calling  themselves 
“the  dirty  dozen.” 


fusillade  of  shots  punched  a  hole 
in  the  wall  of  the  hotel  tele¬ 
phone  exchange,  sending  the 
night  operators  scampering  for 
shelter. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  a 
posse  of  agency  correspondents 
rushed  into  the  empty  room 
anxious  to  get  out  the  first  bul¬ 
letin,  “The  battle  of  Amman 
has  started.”  AP  had  three 
newsmen  on  the  spot,  Dennis 
Neeld,  Elias  Antar  and  myself. 
UPI  had  two.  Bill  Hampton 
and  David  Zenian.  Reuters  had 
Patrick  Massey  (A  second 
man,  Ibrahim  Noori,  was 
caught  in  the  Reuther  office 
just  up  the  road  and  could  not 
move  for  days,  and  Agence 
France  Press  had  two,  Xavier 
Baron  and  Michel  Garin. 

For  a  few  seconds  it  looked 
like  the  battle  inside  the  Inter¬ 


ly,  just  in  case  the  lines  reo¬ 
pened. 

Prolific  writer 

It  was  generally  agreed  the 
most  prolific  writer  throughout 
the  battle  was  Eric  Pace  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Arnaud  De  Bor- 
chgrave  of  Newsweek  and  Ro¬ 
land  Flamini  of  Time.  They 
kept  their  stories  updated  blast 
by  blast. 

De  Borchgrave  acquired  two 
other  distinctions.  One — he  was 
the  best  dressed  correspondent. 
Even  when  he  ran  out  of  clean 
shorts — like  everyone  else — his 
dirty  shirts  did  not  appear  as 
soiled  as  those  of  his  collea¬ 
gues.  His  second  distinction — 
he  won  the  game  of  “How 
Many  Bullets  Have  You  Got?” 
In  addition  to  a  bucketful  of 


REUNION — Editor  John  S.  Knight  and  Publisher  Ben  Maidenburg 
of  the  Alcron  Beacon  Journal  meet  Al  Dopiting  in  the  Columbus 
bureau  of  the  AP  and  engage  in  reminiscences  about  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Pacific  area  during  World  War  II.  Knight  and 
Dopking  covered  the  Japanese  surrender  aboard  the  USS  Missouri; 
Maidenburg  was  a  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army's  island-to-island 
fighting. 
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Bowater,  IP 
set  $8  boost 
in  SNPA  area 

Customers  in  the  16  states 
embraced  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  enjoy  a  $3  differential 
in  price  over  newsprint  custom- 
ei’s  in  other  areas  ser\’ed  by 
Bowater  Sales  Co.  Inc.  and 
Intemational  Paper  Sales  Co. 

Bowater,  which  has  mills  in 
the  South,  notified  publishers 
this  week  it  would  put  a  price 
increase  into  effect  January  1, 
but  it  would  be  generally  $10  a 
ton  except  in  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  where  an  $8 
raise  would  be  applied. 

Currently  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  SNPA  territory  is 
$151  a  ton.  It  is  $152  outside. 
The  new  scale,  Bowater  stated, 
would  make  the  SNPA  price 
$159  and  $162  elsewhere. 

A  similar  break  in  price — an 
$8  raise  instead  of  $10 — has 
been  announced  for  customers 
of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  in  Tex¬ 
as,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
The  prevailing  price  in  the 
western  area  is  $147  a  ton. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  a 
major  supplier  on  the  West 
Coast,  posted  an  $8  increase,  al¬ 
though  other  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Co.,  a  leading  domestic 
mill,  joined  in  the  trend  to  a 
$10  boost.  This  group  included 
International  Paper  Co.  which 
supplies  some  customers  from 
mills  in  the  South.  After  Bo- 
water’s  price  announcement,  IP 
Sales  Co.  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  increase  to  $8  in  the  SNPA 
area. 

A  differential  for  customers 
in  the  SNP.A.  territory  has  been 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  transportation  costs  are 
not  as  high  as  those  for  ship¬ 
ments  from  mills  in  the  East 
and  in  Canada. 

• 

‘Financial  Follies’ 

New  York  Financial  Writ¬ 
ers'  Association  will  present 
the  “Financial  Follies  of  1970” 
on  Friday  evening,  November 
20,  in  the  Imperial  Ballroom  of 
the  Americana  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Leonard  Sloane,  Neiv 
York  Times,  is  president  of  the 
association,  said  that  tickets  for 
the  Financial  Follies,  at  $50 
per  person,  are  available  from 
the  association  at  P.  O.  Box 
4306,  Grand  Central  Station. 


Grover  Hall  has 
brain  operation 

Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  the 
former  Southern  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor  whose  Washington-based 
column  was  syndicated  until 
mid-September,  underwent  sur¬ 
gery  for  removal  of  a  brain 
tumor  September  29  in  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Center  Hospital  in  Birm¬ 
ingham. 

The  cystic  tumor  was  re¬ 
moved  and  a  hospital  spokes¬ 
man  said  Hall  “took  the  sur¬ 
gery  quite  well”. 

Hall  had  decided  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  column  for  Publishers- 
Hall  and  return  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  to  work  with  the  political 
organization  of  George  Wal¬ 
lace.  He  had  left  Washington 
September  10,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  19-day  ordeal 
culminating  in  the  operation.  A 
missing  persons  bulletin  was  is¬ 
sued  after  he  failed  to  arrive  in 
Montgomery  September  12. 

Meantime,  Hall  was  being 
held  in  a  Mecklenburg  County 
Jail  in  North  Carolina  until 
symptoms  of  the  tumor  were 
brought  to  public  attention,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer,  which  came  to 
his  aid.  Through  a  series  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  he 
could  have  been  held  in  jail 
until  at  least  October  2,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Observer,  had 
not  an  employee  brought  to  the 
sheriff’s  attention  the  prisoner 
claiming  to  be  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

Richard  Maschal  reported  in 
the  Observer  that  Hall  knew  he 
had  a  brain  tumor  and  that 
while  he  was  disoriented  and 
confused  at  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  afterwards,  he  did 
have  jieriods  of  lucidity. 

Following  his  release  from 
jail  and  two  days  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Memorial  Hospital,  Hall 
was  taken  by  ambulance  plane 
to  Birmingham. 

• 

Lee  sells  interest 
in  Clinton  company 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  which  for  the  past 
five  years  has  held  33  percent 
interest  in  the  W.  .1.  Young 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
Clintou  (Iowa)  Herald  has  sold 
these  assets  back  to  the  Young 
Company. 

Robert  E.  Evans,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  24,- 
000,  said  Young,  as  a  holding 
company,  now  owns  all  of  the 
newspaper  and  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Clinton  National 
Bank.  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Enterpri.ses  president,  resigned 
his  membership  on  the  Young 
Board,  Evans  said. 


Editors  get 
full  menu  at 
food  parley 

Food  editors  again  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  a 
hardy  and  distinguished  breed 
during  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  September  20-25. 

They  were  courted  by  in¬ 
dustry,  escorted  by  newspaper 
representatives  and  nearly 
swamped  with  reports  and  in¬ 
formation. 

Editors  were  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  a  variety  of  labelling  and 
dieting  proposals.  Garbage  and 
waste  reclamation  pi’oponents 
joined  in  the  bidding  for  their 
attention  and  endorsement. 

Dinings  and  tastings 

There  were  17  sumptuous 
meals,  a  bird  and  bottle  picnic, 
20  snacks  and  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  tastings 
and  demonstrations  for  the  131 
registered  conferees. 

In  departures  from  lectures 
and  demonstrations  the  con¬ 
ferees  joined  a  Kraft  “gold 
rush,”  visited  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  wineries,  bussed  the  var¬ 
ious  restaurants  and  toured  the 
Bay  with  the  Peach  Advisory 
Board  as  ho.sts. 

They  observed  closely  as 
Joan  Crawford  of  Pepsi 
Cola  Frito  Lay  made  meat 
loaf  and  as  the  Sheraton  Pal¬ 
ace  Hotel  chef  showed  how  to 
use  Pepperidge  Farm  products. 

They  dined  in  the  Hearst 
section  of  the  de  Young  Muse¬ 
um,  (Campbell  Soup  Co.) ;  at 
the  Cannery,  (Lawrys  Foods); 
at  the  Fairmont  host  hotel, 
(Borden’s),  and  the  World 
Trade  Club,  (Pillsbury). 

The  editors  received  a  gift 
from  Charles  L.  Gould,  publish¬ 
er,  Snv  Fravcisco  Examiner. 
His  present  was  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  selection  of  local 
color  scenes  first  used  as  covers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
&  Chronicle  Sunday  magazine, 
California  Living. 

A  few  ad  notes  emanated 
from  the  meeting.  The  response 
from  the  first  print  ad  in  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods,  new  menu  series 
“has  been  simply  overwhel¬ 
ming,”  said  Edward  Gelstorpe, 
president. 

Four  menu-type  releases  are 
planned  over  12-months.  Last 
year  the  company  used  155 
newspapers  in  a  low-budget 
food  series  in  a  public  service 
program  which  H-W  describes 
as  successful.  It  provided  the 
company  with  a  good  year  and 
was  followed  by  similar  copy 
placed  by  other  companies,  Gel- 
strope  said. 


California  Canners  and 
Growers  Association  described 
the  East  as  the  area  with  the 
largest  low-calorie  feed  markets 
in  repoi'ting  it  is  using  seven 
“taste-test”  markets  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Who  is  the  food  editor?  An 
AANR  survey  provides  a 
glimpse. 

Two  of  three  are  food  editors 
alone.  Of  109  returns  received, 
83  are  trained  in  journalism,  23 
are  not;  32  are  graduate 
economists  and  73  are  not. 

18  have  test  kitchens;  34  fre¬ 
quently  test  at  home  and  eight 
do  so  occasionally. 

• 

Amy  and  her  doll 
zapped  from  P.O. 
zip  code  poster 

When  “Amy”,  a  comic  strip 
character  with  a  rag  doll  com¬ 
panion,  made  a  bow  in  color 
reproduction  for  the  Post  Office 
Department’s  Zip  Code  promo¬ 
tion,  a  $10,000  snafu  developed. 

The  doll  Agnes — termed 
“just  a  rag  doll,  delightful  and 
lovable”  by  Lewis  Little,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate — appears  in 
newspapers  “sometimes  shaded 
and  sometimes  not”.  Little 
noted,  “Nobody  ever  thought  of 
color.” 

However,  the  ochre  specified 
for  the  doll  by  cartoonist  Jack 
Tippit,  creator  of  Amy,  came 
out  a  dark  brown  in  the  printed 
result.  Amy  is  shown  dragging 
Agnes  on  the  ground  while 
mailing  a  Zip  Coded  letter. 

Racial  overtones 

When  some  postal  officials 
suggested  the  color  of  Agnes 
could  be  interpreted  as  having 
racial  overtones,  the  poster  was 
withdrawn. 

James  S.  Cline,  executive 
director  of  creative  services  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  could  not 
see  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  poster,  but  to  avoid  any 
“derogatory”  implications  the 
withdrawal  was  made. 

The  campaign  to  promote  Zip 
Coded  mail  uses  the  work  of  20 
cartoonists  who  donated  their 
designs  through  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council.  Cline  explained 
that  the  Amy  poster  was  select¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  a  printer  for  a 
rush  job. 

The  poster  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  before  copies  arrived 
at  Post  Office  headquarters  and 
Cline  and  his  assistant,  Murray 
D.  Kramer,  heard  objections. 

It  is  understood  that  Tippit 
will  meet  with  postal  officials  to 
discuss  use  of  a  substitute  post¬ 
er. 
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What^s 

cooking 


THEY  HAVE  A  VESTA*D  INTEREST  in  food  news  as  the  winners  of  1970  awards  from  the  American 
Meat  Institute.  Edward  C.  Jones,  president  of  Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Wisconsin,  and  chairman  of  AMI, 
handed  the  statuettes  of  Vesta,  mythological  goddess  of  hearth  and  home,  to.  from  left — Agnes 
Edwards,  Miami  News;  Mary  Alice  Quinn,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Peggy  Daum,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Carol  M.  Voshall,  Phoenix  Gazette;  and  Ann  Valentine,  Houston  Post.  Qther  winners  (E&P, 
September  26)  were  Barbara  Lawrence,  Hayward  Review,  and  Elizabeth  Wolf,  Tuscaloosa  News. 


Nutrition  test 
issued  to  press 

A  national  nutrition  test  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  use  has 
been  developed  by  Planters 
Peanuts,  a  division  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands.  The  double  re¬ 
lease  consists  of  20  questions 
and  a  follow-up  report  giving 
the  answers. 

Delegates  to  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  them¬ 
selves  took  the  te.st  at  their  San 
Francisco  sessions,  with  top 
scores  prevailing. 


IN  THE  WINNERS  CIRCLE— Hostesses  from  RJR  Foods  (Brer 
Rabbitt  Molasses,  Chun  King  Chinese  Foods,  College  Inn  brands, 
etc.)  wore  "racing  silks"  at  party  for  food  editors.  Center  of 
attention  is  Barbara  Bratel,  food  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


WINED  AND  DINED,  the  food  editors  filled  notebooks  with  ideas 
for  food  page  copy  when  they  return  home.  Above,  from  left  to 
right:  Grace  Sumner,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star;  Elaine  Tait,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Rachael  Daniel,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Rosa 
Vusa,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  and  Mary  Alice  Powell,  Toledo  Blade. 


NUTRITION  was  the  key  word  for  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.  Here,  N.  E.  Toft,  director  of  consumer 
and  marketing  services  for  Kraft  Foods,  shows  a  new  fruit  dressing 
to  Janet  Christensen,  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 
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Paper  fights 
plan  for  new 
can  factory 

Since  mid-July,  A.  N.  Romm, 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (N. 
Y.)  Times  Herald-Record,  has 
been  waging  a  vigorous  editori¬ 
al  campaign  against  a  potential 
industrial  polluter  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  the  local 
business  community. 

The  battle,  involving  a  pro¬ 
posed  $1.5  million  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  aluminum  can  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  that  would  em¬ 
ploy  300-350  persons  and  gener¬ 
ate  an  annual  payroll  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion,  will  reach  its  climax  when 
officials  of  the  adjoining  Town 
of  Wallkill  vote  late  this  month 
on  a  $100,000  bond  issue  to 
provide  water  for  the  plant  and 
Mid-Hudson  Pattern  for  Prog¬ 
ress  Inc.,  a  private  planning 
agency,  submits  a  report  on  en¬ 
vironmental  questions. 

Rejecled  elsewhere 

Romms  opposition  to  the 
Reynolds  plant  is  based  on  ob¬ 
jections  against  a  similar  plant 
proposed  by  RejTiolds,  first,  in 
C ongers  and,  then,  in  Stony 
Point,  in  nearby  Rockland 
County.  His  editorials  have  as¬ 
serted  that  hydrocarbon  emis¬ 
sions  from  paint-drying  ovens 
would  pollute  the  atmosphere. 
Reynolds  officials  maintain, 
however,  that  the  Wallkill  plant 
would  be  one  of  the  “cleanest’ 
in  the  country.  Close  to  $500,000 
w'ould  be  spent  for  anti¬ 
pollution  devices. 

That  was  not  enough  for 
Romm.  The  editor  of  the  46,- 
000-circulation  Ottaway  news¬ 
paper  learned  that  Reynolds 
had  planned  to  cover  its  16 
smokestacks  with  afterburning 
devices  at  the  plant  it  proposed 
to  build  in  Stony  Point,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  same  for  the  Wall- 
kill  factory  where  Reynolds  had 
announced  plans  to  cover  only 
10  stacks. 

Romm  editorialized :  “We 
take  second  place  to  no  one  in 
our  enthusiasm  for  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  our  region  .  .  .  but  we 
are  forced  to  qualify  and  with¬ 
hold  our  welcome  to  Re\Tiolds, 
and  we  urge  the  Wallkill  Town 
Board  to  do  likewise. 

“Our  caution  and  concern  are 
based  on  the  rejection  ...  by 
two  Rockland  County  communit¬ 
ies  of  the  same  aluminum  can 
plant  Reynolds  is  offering 
Wallkill.” 

The  State  Department  of 
Commerce  was  Reynolds  prin¬ 
cipal  supporter  in  its  efforts  to 
locate  in  Rockland  County  and 
in  Wallkill.  Reynolds  proposed 


to  erect  its  plant  on  a  40-acre 
Walkill  farm  site.  Rockland 
County  sites  were  close  to  the 
Hudson  River. 

Romm  called  for  a  study  of 
the  plant,  either  by  the  newly- 
formed  Orange  County  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Control  Commission, 
New  York  University’s  nearby 
Laboratory  of  Environmental 
Medicine  at  Sterling  Forest,  or 
Mid-Hudson  Pattern  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  He  got  it,  with  Pattern  for 
Progress  agreeing  to  undertake 
the  study. 

The  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  accused  Romm  and  the 
paper  of  publishing  “misleading 
and  biased  reports”  and  said 
Romm  was  “grandstanding”  in 
the  current  interest  on  ecology. 
The  chamber  asserted  that 
Town  of  Wallkill  officials  were 
satisfied  with  every  aspect  of 
the  proposed  plants  impact  on 
the  environment. 

Throughout  his  campaign, 
Romm  has  made  it  clear  the 
Times  Herald-Record  supports 
the  concept  of  attracting  indus¬ 
try  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
additional  environmental  pollu¬ 
tion.  “If  Reynolds  claims  (for 
its  anti-pollution  controls)  can 
be  sustained,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome 
to  the  new  industry,”  he  stated. 


WPIX  news 
show  ‘errors’ 
are  admitted 

A  Federal  Communications 
Commission  examiner  continued 
hearings  on  a  challenge  to  the 
fitness  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  management  to  operate 
WPIX-tv  station. 

Questioned  concerning  “news 
distortion”,  F.  M.  Flynn,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  News 
and  of  WPIX,  testified  that  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment  were  dis¬ 
closed  by  an  investigation  into 
the  stations  handling  of  news 
during  the  latter  part  of  1968 

“We  made  a  change  in  the 
staff  because  of  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Flynn  said  it  was  an  “error 
for  WPIX  to  have  shown  De¬ 
fense  Department  film  of  a 
tank  being  tested  at  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.,  while  identifying  the 
event  as  having  taken  place  in 
Vietnam. 

Flynn  also  said  a  telephoned 
report  of  interviews  with  Rus¬ 
sians  in  Moscow  during  the 
Czechoslovakian  invasion  actu¬ 


Dodge  family  saga  told 
in  funeral  supplement 


It  easily  might  have  been  a 
deadly  readership  risk,  but  it  is 
already  being  acclaimed  as  a 
journalistic  coup. 

The  idea  to  devote  an  entire 
Detroit  News  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  funeral  of  Anna 
Thompson  Dodge,  the  103-year- 
old  guardian  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  personal  for¬ 
tunes,  had  one  important  thing 
going  for  it,  though.  That  was 
Jane  Schermerhorn,  former 
News  society  editor,  back  page 
columnist  and,  more  recently,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine. 

After  a  couple  of  decades  of 
recording  some  of  the  famous 
names  that  had  made  Dodge 
family  headlines  and  of  collect¬ 
ing  other  tidbits  of  behind-the- 
scenes  misfortunes,  mismar- 
riages  and  mistakes,  it  was  only 
natural  for  Jane  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  predictably-lavish  fu¬ 
neral  cortege  that  formed  on 
the  lush  grounds  of  Rose  Ter¬ 
race,  the  Dodge  family  home  in 
suburban  Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

By  the  time  each  limousine 
rolled  up  to  its  carefully- 
aligned  position  along  the  circle 
drive  the  idea  for  the  story  had 
already  emerged.  Making  the 


story  a  John  Hersey-like  “Re¬ 
turn  to. . .”  was  a  committee 
idea  among  Jane,  Robert  E.  Lu- 
beck,  associate  editor,  features, 
and  feature  editor  William  W. 
Lutz.  The  result  was  20,000 
words. 

Each  car  in  the  cortege,  Jane 
sensed,  carried  with  it  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  added  sentences 
and  paragraphs  to  the  strange, 
sometimes  tragic-comic  story  of 
a  wealthy  clan  which  had  stood 
by  for  three  decades,  heirs-to-be 
to  one  of  the  great  motorcar 
fortunes. 

Playboys,  much-married  off¬ 
spring  and  offspring  of  off¬ 
spring,  hopeful  seiwants,  eccen¬ 
trics  and  simple  people  —  all 
were  in  those  cars  and  all  were 
part  of  the  chronicle. 

Jane,  flashing  back  to  inti¬ 
mate  scenes,  strung  the  tale  to¬ 
gether  with  alternate  tender¬ 
ness  and  tongue-in-check  wit. 

The  first  inclination — to  seri¬ 
alize  her  efforts — was  discard¬ 
ed.  The  alternative  was  to  go 
with  it  at  once  and  that  would 
mean  an  entire  56-page  maga¬ 
zine. 

Using  a  two-book  magazine 
format  on  September  20,  the  ed¬ 
itors  gave  Jane  her  own  “book” 


ally  came  to  WPIX  news  “from 
somewhere  in  the  United 
States.” 

Fred  M.  Thrower,  president 
of  WPIX,  was  asked  about  nine 
allegations  of  unethical  news 
practices  made  by  a  former 
WPIX  news  writer,  Nancy  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

“Some  were  just  plain  hu¬ 
man  errors  and  mistakes,” 
Thrower  replied. 

On  others  there  was  no  basis 
for  the  allegation,  he  added. 

The  hearings  are  expected  to 
continue  for  several  weeks. 

The  initial  decision  on  the 
protested  license  of  KRON-tv 
cannot  be  expected  until  well  in 
next  year,  it  was  evidenced  as 
the  third  phase  of  prolonged 
hearings  ended  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

It  is  estimated  the  hearing 
officer  will  require  a  month  or 
more  to  review  the  testimony  of 
127  witnesses  and  the  500  ex¬ 
hibits  comprising  more  than  7,- 
000  pages  of  testimony. 

Whatever  his  decision,  it  will 
be  appealed  to  the  full  FCC. 

The  hearing  considered  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  Albert  C.  Kihn, 
then  a  KRON  photographer, 
and  Mrs.  Blanch  Streeter,  a 
former  classified  ad  saleswom¬ 
an  for  the  Chronicle. 


and  artist  Ina  Meta  Taylor 
drew  a  four-color  impression  of 
the  funeral  cortege  against  a 
moody  backdrop  of  the  linden 
trees  and  the  Louis  XV  Dodge 
mansion. 

The  funeral  was  one  of  the 
most  photographed  in  Detroit 
history.  Jane  saw  to  that.  Every 
heir,  would-be  heir  and  hanger- 
on  to  tiny  dreams  of  great 
wealth  was  dutifully  pictured  at 
various  points  in  the  funeral 
proceedings.  The  News  had  am¬ 
ple  art  for  its  magazine  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  question  remained: 
Would  it  stand  the  test  of  read¬ 
ership  in  an  era  when,  it  is 
claimed,  a  reader  is  lost  after  a 
couple  of  thousand  words  of 
even  the  sprightliest  newspaper 
copy? 

The  answer  came  quickly. 

Circulation  people  were 
swamped  with  requests  for  ex¬ 
tra  copies.  It  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  publication  in  book 
form. 

Amid  the  congratulations  of 
editors  and  memos  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  colleagues  at  the 
News,  Jane  went  off  on  a  Paris 
vacation. 

Jane,  whose  father,  Charles 
T.  Schermerhorn  and  uncle, 
James  Schermerhorn,  founded 
the  Detroit  Times  in  1900, 
joined  the  News  in  1955  after 
writing  and  editorial  posts  with 
the  now  defunct  Times,  the 
Grosse  Pointe  News  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Athletic  Club  News. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Really  big  show.  It  may  have  been  homemade,  but  the  presenta¬ 
tion  that  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  brought  to  New 
York  last  week  by  station  wagon  for  showing  to  a  group  of  ad 
agency  media  buyers  has  to  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
fessionally  produced  shows  of  this  type  ever  to  be  staged  by  a 
newspaper.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  audience,  which  is 
exposed  to  countless  media  pitches,  were  impressed  by  the  17- 
minute  production  and  came  away  with  a  better  understanding 
of  what  Iowa  and  the  Register  &  Tribune  are  all  about.  The  pre¬ 
sentation,  entitled,  “It  Happened  Last  Summer,”  presents  facts 
and  figures  to  dispel  the  belief  that  all  lowans  live  on  a  farm 
and  the  Register  &  Tribune  pays  more  attention  to  corn  and  live¬ 
stock  news  than  to  the  stock  market  and  world  affairs.  A  total 
of  13  slide  and  movie  projectors  are  employed  in  the  audio-visual 
demonstration.  The  equipment,  which  is  controlled  by  computer, 
feeds  a  constant  stream  of  photographs  and  charts  onto  a  screen 
about  75  feet  long  by  30  feet  high.  .  .  .  On  a  much  smaller  scale. 
Newspaper  1,  which  represents  30  top  mai-ket  newspapers,  was 
also  busy  with  a  multi-screen  pitch  to  agencies  having  large 
lists  of  package  goods  clients.  Using  three  20-inch  screens 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other  and  with  Ray  Stone  manning  the 
buttons  that  control  the  slide  changes  and  Mac  Morris  doing  the 
narration,  it  was  shown  that  the  markets  served  by  the  30  news¬ 
papers  are  being  read  by  most  of  the  heavy  users  of  their  client’s 
products.  At  the  conclusion,  copies  of  a  paperback  book  featuring 
the  favorite  recipes  of  the  foo<l  editors  of  the  30  Newspaper  1 
papers  was  distributed. 

«  «  * 

Rep  notes.  Jumestown  (N.Y.)  Post  Journal  has  reappointed 
Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc.  for  national  advertising  representation 
after  two  years  and  three  months  of  direct  representation.  Thomas 
M.  Evans,  vicepresident-sales  manager  for  \V-G,  said  this  gave 
them  a  full  house  of  Ogden  newspapers.  .  .  .  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.  has  organized  another  ADI  Network  in  the  Charlotte  area 
which  is  comprised  of  10  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
dailies.  “This  network  seems  to  be  going  much  better  than  some 
of  the  other’s,”  reports  Karl  Iiwin,  who  heads  S&C’s  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm. 


Some  of  the  ads  in  the  daily  papers  will  be  run  on  a  co-op  basis. 
Macy’s  is  running  600-line  ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and  News. 
Co-op  ads  are  also  scheduled  with  the  Drug  Guild  stores.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Media  Services  handled  the  buying  of  media  for  the 
campaign.  .  .  .  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.  special  consultant  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  delivered  the  introductory  lecture  to  the 
advertising  and  selling  course  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  meeting  for  the  47th  year.  Lipscomb  told  the  students  that 
despite  what  some  people  think  marketing  and  consumerism  are 
partners  because  the  product  and  the  advertising  have  to  satisfy 
the  consumer  to  make  marketing  costs  pay  off. 

Newspaper  ads  establish 
knee  length  as  top  style 

Is  the  midi  dead?  Providence  merchants’  adver- 

That  answer  may  lie  in  the  tising  and  only  1.4%  for  the 
measurement  of  more  than  2.8  midi,  San  Francisco  stores  put 
million  lines  of  newspaper  24.6%  of  their  August  dress 
dress  advertising  by  George  linage  into  promotion  of  midi 
Neustadt  Inc.  and  reported  by  lengths  as  compared  to  only 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  2.3%  for  the  mini. 

The  16-city  August  count  With  respect  to  pants, 
shows  that  the  heaviest  concen-  though,  there  was  much  more 
tration  of  dress  advei’tising  unanimity.  San  Francisco  stores 
space  was  registered  for  the  devoted  24.7%  and  Providence, 
knee  length  dress  styles.  In  30.3%. 

August,  stores  devoted  31.7%  An  analysis  of  the  percent- 
of  their  newspaper  advertising  ages  of  newspaper  linage  mea- 
to  the  compromise  lengths,  as  sured  for  various  dress  lengths 
compared  to  10.6%  to  midi  in  16  cities  follows: 
styles  (which  was  a  drop  of 

3%  over  July)  and  13.6%  to  Dress  Type  %  of  Total  Linage 


mini  lengths  (which  was  a 

August 

July 

.6%  increase  over  July). 

Mini 

13.6% 

13.0% 

Interestingly  enough.  Provi¬ 

Midi 

10.5 

13.5 

dence  and  San  Francisco  were 

Maxi 

3.1 

2.7 

as  far  apart  on  fashions  as 

Pants 

29.0 

20.3 

they  are  geographically.  Where¬ 

Knee  Length 

31.7 

32.3 

as  the  mini  got  31.4%  of  the 

Not  Designated 

12.2 

18.2 

Public  service  ads.  West  &  Brady  Inc.,  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency  in  Washington,  D.C.  has  prepared  three  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  be  used  for  promoting  and  encouraging  increased 
voter  participation  in  the  general  election.  William  J.  Wiggins 
said  any  newspaper  requests  should  go  to  him  at  6400  Goldsboro 
Rd.,  Washington,  D.C.  20034.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  have  prepared  an  ad  showing  a  pack  of  cigarettes  displaying 
the  stronger  health  warning  that  must  be  printed  on  the  side  of 
each  pack  starting  in  mid-December.  Robert  S.  Hutchings  of  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and  Health  is  getting  in 
touch  with  publishers  and  requesting  free  space  for  the  ad.  He 
says  in  his  letter  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  informa¬ 
tional  program  by  medical  societies,  health  organizations,  and 
other  groups  to  make  people  aware  of  this  warning.  ...  A  news 
release  describing  the  drug  abuse  campaign,  developed  by  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  for  the  Advertising  Council,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 

■if  ^ 

Brief  notes.  Abraham  &  Straus  of  Brooklyn  dominated  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association’s  media  competitions  by 
winning  two  first  awards  in  its  volume  class  and  the  Grand 
Awards  for  newspaper  and  television  advertising.  The  judges 
voted  first  awards  for  newspaper  advertising  to  Bigelow’s  of 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  and  to  Myers  Brothers  of  Springfield,  Ill.  .  .  . 
Small  space  co-op  ads  on  newspaper  sports  pages  in  30  high 
liquor  consumption  markets  and  100  college  newspapers  will  in¬ 
troduce  Chaser  for  Hangover  when  it  goes  into  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  “The  test  markets  clearly  established  the  effectiveness  of 
small  space  advertising  in  magazines  and  the  sports  pages  of 
newspapers  in  reaching  and  motivating  men,”  John  Nicholas, 
president  of  Cary  Corp.,  distributor  of  the  new  product,  said. 


Paper  lists 
all  realty 
assessments 


Yor’re  either  a  hero  or  a 
heel.  There  isn’t  much  middle- 
ground  when  you  publish  all  the 
tax  assessments  on  your  com¬ 
munity  in  a  special  section  (14 
pages)  in  the  Sunday  edition. 

Some  readers  said  it  was 
good  to  keep  people  informed  on 
assessments;  others  complained 
it  was  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

This  was  the  early  reaction 
the  State  Journal  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  found  after  publishing  the 
list  September  27  as  a  public 
service  in  trying  to  further  an 
equalization  effort  started  by 
Kentucky  in  1965  following  a 
court  mandate  that  all  property 
must  be  assessed  at  100  percent 
of  fair  cash  value. 

The  decision  was  followed  by 
a  special  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  which  a  bill  was  passed 
calling  for  automatic  reduction 
of  tax  rates  so  that  “no  more 
money  would  be  produced  than 


came  in  tne  year  oeiore. 

In  commenting  on  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  publication  of  assess¬ 
ments,  editor  S.  C.  Van  Curon 
said,  “It’s  a  community  service 
few  editors  ever  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform.  There  are 
not  many  publishers  willing  to 
pay  the  expense.”  (Albert  E. 
Dix  is  publisher  of  the  State 
Jouimal) 

It  took  more  than  a  ton  of 
newsprint  for  the  9,300-plus 
circulation,  plus  the  cost  of 
copying  the  records  at  city  hall, 
composition  and  makeup.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  was  contained  in  the 
special  section. 

At  the  Kentucky  legal  publi¬ 
cation  rate  of  $1.50  per  column 
inch,  the  section  would  have 
produced  $3,270.  At  the  newspa¬ 
pers  earned  monthly  minimum 
discount  rate,  the  income  from 
commercial  advertising  would 
have  been  $2,490.80. 


JWT  Co.  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
25  cents  per  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  shares  of  the  Company, 
payable  on  November  20, 
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“Don’t  stand  there,  do  some¬ 
thing:!’’ 

Ira  Rosenberg,  for  nearly  30 
years  a  staff  photographer  and 
multi-prize  winner  in  portrait, 
personality,  spot  and  general 
news  pictures,  explains  this  is 
his  new  command  when  doing 
fashion  photos. 

“The  day  of  pose-and-hold-it 
is  out.  The  new  equipment  and 
film  make  the  fashion  job  as 
exciting  as  covering  a  sporting 
event,  or  a  news  assignment.” 

Ro.senberg,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
then  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  is  now  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Prexs.  Last  year  he 
did  the  photos  for  the  Brides 
magazine  and  the  fashion  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Free  Press. 

“To  make  the  change  from 
hold  it  to  do  something  is  not 
always  easy.  I  found  that  it  is 
a  many  sided  battle. 

“The  models  want  to  do  their 
thing,  pose  and  show  their  best 
side.  The  editor  or  writer  on 
the  job  wants  to  have  the  mod¬ 
el  hold  the  pose  so  she  can  fix 
the  clothing  to  show  what  she 
will  write  about.  The  kibitzers 
on  the  side  are  all  telling  how 
it  should  be,  and  if  there  is 
more  than  one  model  in  the  set¬ 
ting,  they  are  each  trying  to 
upstage  the  others.” 

The  one-time  combat  photog¬ 
rapher  declares:  “The  picture 
is  a  dead  herring  unless  the 
photographer  takes  command. 

“Firstly,  I  tell  the  writer 
what  I  am  going  to  do;  then  I 
try  to  communicate  the  idea  to 
the  model.  In  short,  I  dispell 
*  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to 
pose  a  fashion  picture  and  get 
!  the  fun  theme  across.  When  the 
j  models  and  the  writer  start  to 
J  throw  ideas  around  and  smiles 
;  show,  the  rest  is  all  downhill.” 

I  The  “do  something”  back- 
I  ground  of  the  pictures  shown 
I  as  explained  by  Rosenburg  lie- 

Igins  with  “the  man  in  the 
sewer.” 

To  get  attention  to  the  new 
lengths  and  the  split  skirts: 
“We  had  the  man  in  the  sewer. 
I  I  lined  up  the  models  about  five 
in  back  of  the  spot  and 


All  photos  by  Ira  Rosenberg 


■  feet 

told  them  to  start  walking.  The 
middle  model  was  told  to  do 
something  when  she  got  to  the 
man.  I  had  hoped  that  she 
would  jump  over  him,  but  as  it 
turned  out  she  looked  perkier 
just  flipping  her  leg  over  him. 

“The  danger  of  making  fash¬ 
ions  at  the  zoo  is  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  upstage  the  cloth¬ 
ing,”  Rosenberg  observes.  For 
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the  photo  shown,  he  got  the 
model  in  the  enclosure  with  the 
goats  and  she  stood  in  the 
middle,  the  animals  herded  in 
the  corner.  “I  told  her  before 
she  got  in  that  I  wanted  action. 
Nothing  happened  for  about  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  she  ran 
at  the  goats  and  when  they 
started  to  move  kept  her  dress 
and  smile  going  till  I  told  her 
to  stop.” 

For  the  see-through  exten¬ 
sion  midi  length  dress,  Rosen¬ 
berg  recalls  that  when  the  mod¬ 
el  donned  the  dress  it  was  a 
conversation  piece,  drawing 
many  comments.  “When  we  got 
to  the  street  it  was  another 
thing.  It  gave  the  impression 
that  she  was  losing  something. 
I  was  using  the  180  mm  lens 
and  had  to  shout,  ‘You  know 
what  we  were  talking  about; 
well  it’s  happening  now’.  With 
that  her  legs  moved  slightly 
apart,  and  she  looked  down.” 

For  the  men’s  fashion  shots, 
the  girls  wore  black  leotards  to 
keep  female  fashions  from  tak¬ 
ing  over,  according  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  For  the  couple  step¬ 
ping  off  the  ledge,  “I  told  them 
to  do  something — move.  It  was 
natural,  they  just  stepped  off 
and  that  was  the  picture.” 

In  the  other  photo,  Rosenberg 
suggested  that  the  knit  suit 
jump  over  the  girl.  “She  didn’t 
go  for  the  idea  at  first  but 
came  around  when  I  told  her 
that  her  smiling  face  would  be 
up  front  in  the  photo.” 
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Survival  of  newspapers  means 
advertising  must  be  key  function 


By  Keith  F.  Bull 

Marketing  research  manager,  Toronto  Star 


The  daily  newspaper  has 
grown  to  its  present  stature  in 
society  on  certain  assumptions. 
These  were  never  seriously  an¬ 
alysed  or  challenged  as  long  as 
the  newspaper  was  the  pre¬ 
eminent  news  source.  Never 
challenged  until  the  advent  of 
television.  This  medium  has 
pre-empted  the  fields  of  imme¬ 
diacy  and  actuality  in  news  dis¬ 
semination.  The  newspapers 
have  spent  20  years  trying  to 
establish  a  new  role  for  them¬ 
selves. 

During  this  period  there 
have  also  been  radical  changes 
in  the  structural  emphasis  of 
corporate  organizations  gener¬ 
ally.  There  has  been  a  move¬ 
ment  from  a  production  direct¬ 
ed  structure  to  a  marketing 
oriented  one.  This  shift  has 
caused  significant  changes  in 
managerial  outlook  w^hich  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded  by  daily  newspapers. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  realize 
both  the  significance  of  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television  and  the 
growth  of  the  marketing  con¬ 
cept  to  the  newspaper  industry 
and  to  show  how'  publishers 
might  take  advantage  of  these 
two  factors. 

Organization  structure 

Since  the  conception  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  editorial 
function  has  been  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  product 
being  sold  was  news,  the 
structural  organization  rightly 
put  the  editorial  department  in 
first  place.  During  the  19th 
century  advertising  began  to  be 
an  increasingly  important 
source  of  revenue  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  had  in  many 
instances  outstripped  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  as  a  prime  source 
of  income.  However,  the  adver¬ 
tising  function  continued,  de¬ 
spite  its  contribution,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  secondary  one.  In 
retrospect  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why.  The  great  circulation 
drives  of  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  were  the  product 
of  great  journalism  coupled 
with  the  harnessing  of  technol¬ 
ogical  advances  to  the  process 
of  continuous  printing.  The  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  to  cope 
with  this  demands  a  close  tie 
between  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  production  de¬ 
partment,  as  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity. 

In  a  society  which  already 


tended  to  equate  advertising 
with  snake  oil  salesmen,  the 
people  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  in  newspapers  were 
regarded  as  dubious  associates 
by  newsmen,  despite  their 
financial  contribution.  The  low 
status  of  selling  as  a  profession 
tended  not  to  attract  the  best 
men  to  the  ranks  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  In  turn  this 
served  to  widen  the  division  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  functions  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  not  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  in  many  news¬ 
papers  communication  between 
the  two  departments  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  questions  of  space 
and  make-up.  In  many  new'spa- 
pers  this  schism  still  exists  to¬ 
day. 

This  lack  of  communication 
between  these  two  vital  depart¬ 
ments  was  further  compounded 
by  the  ri.se  of  the  financial ' 
function  in  the  newspaper’s  or¬ 
ganization  structure.  While  it 
appeared  logical  to  bring  such 
various  functions  as  credit  and 
collection  into  the  financial  de¬ 
partment’s  control,  it  further 
isolated  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  by  restricting  its  function 
to  the  sale  of  space.  Following 
the  technological  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century  came 
the  financial  accounting  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  greatly  improved  ac¬ 
counting  and  costing  techniques 
in  industry  as  a  whole  were 
also  reflected  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  Publishers  were  used 
to  financial  statements  so  the 
extension  of  financial  and  cost 
controls  in  the  publication  in 
order  to  improve  profitability 
made  sense.  However,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  because 
its  selling  costs  are  more  in¬ 
tractable  than  most  and  hence 
more  difficult  to  analyse,  de¬ 
rived  less  benefit  than  other  de¬ 
partments  from  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  financial  and  cost  an¬ 
alysis. 


Television  competition 

The  end  of  World  War  II 
therefore  found  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  geared  to  the  concept  of 
news  primacy  coupled  with  in¬ 
ternal  financial  and  production 
efficiency  to  fight  a  competitor 
who  was  disappearing — the 
other  newspaper.  As  second 
daily  newspapers  in  cities  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  drive  to  improve 


the  product  diminished. 

With  an  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  basically  little  changed  for 
half-a-century  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  tremendous 
upsurge  in  television  in  the  late 
forties  and  the  fifties  left  the 
newspaper  industry  in  disar¬ 
ray.  Percipient  publishers  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  their  cities  which  while 
it  may  have  resolved  a  financial 
problem  for  the  publisher  only 
served  to  worsen  the  crisis  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  For 
twenty  years  daily  newspapers 


have  struggled  to  cope  with  the 
onslaught  of  television — both  as 
a  news  medium  and  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

While  today  newspapers 
sense  that  the  growth  of  televi¬ 
sion  is  slowing  and  can  see 
some  opportunities  for  them¬ 
selves  and  perhaps  have  a 
renewal  of  confidence,  in  pri¬ 
vate  they  still  admit  that 
presently  they  can  hardly  do 
much  more  than  contain  the 
situation.  They  are  at  a  loss  to 
re-vitalize  the  newspaper’s 
function  as  a  communication 
and  advertising  medium.  Nor 
will  it  be  possible  as  long  as 
the  tools  used,  however  mod¬ 
ern,  are  wielded  by  organiza¬ 
tions  conceptually  tied  to  man¬ 
agerial  structures  half  a  centu¬ 
ry  or  more  behind  the  times. 

(Continued  on  page  S2) 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 


AUGUST  AND 
19 

FIRST 
70  vs 

EIGHT 

1969 

MONTHS 

( 14  City  Total — 6 

and  7  Day  Basis)  Media 

Records 

AUGUST  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS 

GENERAL 

1970  vs  1969 

1970  vs  1 
% 

969 

% 

%of 

%of 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

—  21.4 

3.9 

—  13.4 

6.0 

Foods  . 

—  16.8 

8.4 

—  16.7 

8.6 

Baby  Foods  . 

—100.0 

_ 

—  62.6 

0.0 

Baiting  Products  . 

—  34.1 

0.4 

—  8.6 

0.7 

Beverages . 

—  27.5 

1.3 

+  6.4 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

-1-  35.6 

0.4 

—  52.8 

0.2 

Condiments  . 

—  33.2 

1.3 

—  13.0 

1.3 

Dairy  Products . 

—  42.3 

0.6 

—  25.9 

0.9 

I.l 

Frozen  Foods . 

+  60.3 

1.8 

-F  14.5 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  50.9 

0.6 

—  30.4 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

—  41.1 

1.4 

—  20.0 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

+  40.8 

2.4 

—  9.3 

2.3 

Medical . 

—  18.7 

1.2 

—  13.6 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  26.9 

1.9 

—  20.1 

2.2 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  25.4 

7.9 

—  16.6 

8.6 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .... 

—  24.2 

I.l 

—  37.1 

1.5 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

—  26.3 

0.3 

—  28.3 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

+  63.2 

3.1 

—  12.4 

2.0 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  21.5 

1.4 

—  21.4 

1.8 

Dentifrices . 

—  10.8 

0.2 

—  16.4 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  76.6 

0.0 

—  52.5 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

—  27.4 

0.7 

-F  6.6 

1.0 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  2.7 

0.1 

—  74.4 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  2.7 

13.0 

—  7.0 

14.2 

Airways . 

—  I.l 

8.9 

—  4.3 

9.6 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  II. 1 

0.3 

—  4.9 

0.4 

Rai  roads . 

+  18.1 

0.3 

—  34.7 

0.4 

Steamships  . 

-I-  48.0 

1.9 

—  10.9 

1.5 

Tours  . 

-  11.7 

1.4 

—  9.2 

2.1 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  13.6 

2.4 

—  13.1 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  -FI  25.4 

3.9 

+  64.1 

2.7 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

.  —  29.1 

10.4 

—  21.9 

1 1.4 

*Tires . 

.  ■FI2I.9 

12.3 

-F  127.0 

9.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors . 

.  —  68.5 

0.2 

—  15.0 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  —  4.8 

56.6 

—  9.8 

61.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

.  —  5.3 

43.4 

—  7.1 

39.0 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  5.1 

100.0 

—  8.8 

100.0 

NOTE;  I'*')  Gain  due  principally  to  classifying  method  change  whereby  Tire 
ad  copy  of  Auto  Supply  Stores  become  part  of  Tires  classifica¬ 
tion  in  1970  rather  than  Automotive-Miscellaneous  classification 
as  in  1969. 

(Copyright  1970,  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.) 
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Young  hunters’  safety  clinic 
helps  to  cut  down  on  carnage 


the  jjioneers  handled  their 
smoke-helching  Ion}?  rifles. 

Previous  clinics  have  wit¬ 
nessed  championship  skeet 
shooting  matches,  as  well  as 
military  demonstration  teams. 

The  clinic  won  for  the  News 
a  special  award  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shooting  Sports  Founda¬ 
tion  eai'lier  this  year  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Crowe,  “We  share 
the  award  with  a  small  army  of 
volunteer  workers,  including 
instructors,  counselors,  parking 
lot  attendants,  traffic  control¬ 
lers,  gun  cleaning  crews  and 
many,  many  others. 

“It’s  a  lot  of  effort,  but  we 
who  work  on  the  program  con¬ 
sider  the  time  well  spent  as  an 
investment  in  encouragement  of 
good  citizenship  among  the  fu¬ 
ture  outdoor  sportsmen  of  the 
country.” 

Organizations  wishing  more 
information  about  young  hunter 
clinics  should  write  to:  Nation¬ 
al  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
director  Charles  Dickey,  1075 
Post  Road,  Riverside,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  and  the  Director  of  Com¬ 
petition,  Training  and  Facili¬ 
ties,  National  Rifle  Association, 
KiOO  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W., 

,  ,  *  .u  4.4.1  Washington,  1).  C.  20036. 

a  Pored  tather  was  whittling  a  Through  the  years  special  • 

stick  and  accidentally  cut  his  shooting  exhibitions  have  added 

icing  to  the  clinic  cake.  This  Operations  officer 
I,-  . . . . . •  ...  year  the  Detroit  Police  Pistol  William  R.  James,  vicepres- 

F^XclIIIIIIcllKMl  telvl  II  1  )l  -r-k  I 

1  earn  showed  the  jirowess  ideiit  of  Capital  Cities  Broad- 
.A.t  the  end  of  the  day  the  which  has  earned  them  several  casting  Corp.  and  general  man- 
youngsters  take  a  20-question  national  titles,  and  the  Wyan-  ager  of  WJR  am-fni,  Detroit, 
true/false  examination  prepared  dotte  Muzzleloaders  of  Western  has  been  named  executive 
hy  the  Natural  Resources  De-  Wayne  (Mich.)  County  Conser-  vicepresident  in  charge  of  oper- 
pai-tment.  Those  who  jiass  are  vation  Association  showed  how  ations  of  Fairchild  Publications. 


structors  each  group  rotates  eligible  to  purchase  the  .$2  op- 
through  the  five  instructional  tional  certificate  of  gun  pro¬ 
stations,  all  manned  by  certified  ficiency  with  an  accompanying 
NRA  instructors.  arm  patch  that  proclaims  the 

At  these  stations  the  young-  wearer  a  “Michigan  Safe 
sters  learn  safe  gun  handling  Hunter.” 

in  all  situations,  the  basics  of  .\11  students  receive  a  certifi- 
gun  and  ammunition  capabili-  cate  of  achievement  from  the 
ties,  survival  in  the  outdoors.  News,  plus  a  heavy  package  of 
farmer-hunter  courtesy,  conser-  gun  safety  literature, 
vation  law,  gun  safety  law  and  The  1970  edition  of  the  clinic 
(most  popular  with  the  stu-  attracted  not  only  775  young- 
dents)  how  to  fire  a  gun  on  the  sters  but  also  ))arents,  brothers 
range.  sisters,  instructors,  volun- 

Each  youngster  has  the  op-  teer  workers  and  spectators 
portunity  to  shoot  five  rounds  which  swelled  the  gathering  to 
of  live  .22  calibie  ammunition  more  than  3,000.  Some  specta- 
at  range  targets.  One  coach  is  tors  arrived  from  as  far  away 
present  for  each  two  young-  as  Toronto  and  Kansas  City, 
.^ters,  guarding  against  possible  Since  the  News  created  the 
accidents.  event  it  has  been  adopted  by 

(Safety  at  the  clinic  has  been  the  Kaunas  City  Kansati,  the 
such  that  in  its  six-year  exist-  Wichita  Eayle-Beacoyi,  and  the 
ence  there  have  been  only  Cuhnubia  (Mo.)  Daily  Trihiiiie. 
three  accidents.  Two  were  bee¬ 
stings,  the  other  occurred  when  .SliiHHing  exliibitiiuis 


.Applicalioii  coupon  , 

I* 

The  pages  of  the  News  serve  ' 
as  both  the  clinic’s  advertiser 
and  registrar. 

Three  weeks  before  the  event  / 

the  News  runs  a  coupon  which  /  , 

youngsters  send  in  as  their  ap-  J?  ^  1 1 

plication.  The  first  750  appli-  ^4 
cants  get  i)ostcards  back  from  I 

the  News,  which  serve  as  their  ? 

free  tickets  to  the  event.  ; 

On  clinic  day  the  .voungsters, 
most  accompanied  by  adults  ar- 
rive,  register,  and  are  assigned 
to  one  of  15  instructional  *  ■ 
groups  of  50  each.  Under  the 
guidance  of  two  volunteer  in- 
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INSTRUCTOR  led  Stanfield  from  the  National  Rifle  Association  gives  basic  gun  safety  demonstration 
to  part  of  the  775  students  in  the  Detroit  News  Young  Hunters'  Safety  Clinic. 
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‘Tv  is  cool  and  print  is  hot’ — 


GE  research  test  says  it’s  so 


An  elaborate  brainwave  mea¬ 
surement  study  by  a  General 
Electric  Co.  research  psycholo¬ 
gist  has  clinically  confirmed  the 
popular  McLuhan  notion  that 
“television  is  cool  and  print  is 
hot”,  an  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  seminar  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  was  in¬ 
formed  this  week. 

William  M.  Weilbacher, 
vicepresident,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  said  the  study, 
conducted  by  Herbert  Krugman, 
indicates  that  the  mode  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  television  is  in  fact 
very  different  from  the  response 
to  print. 

Weilbacher  said  Krugman 
has  discovered  that  the  response 
to  print  may  be  described  as 
“fairly  active  and  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  fast  brainwaves  while 
the  response  to  television  may 
be  described  as  passive  and 
composed  primarily  of  slow 
brainwaves.” 

In  the  tightly  controlled  labo¬ 
ratory  study,  Weilbacher  said 
Krugman  affixed  a  single  tiny 
electrode  to  the  occipital  region 
in  the  back  of  the  head  of  a 
woman  which  was  connected  to 
a  computer.  The  subject  was 
told  to  relax,  look  at  television 
or  read  one  of  the  magazines 
for  a  few  minutes  until  some 
commercials  came  on  the  screen. 
Then  the  subject  was  instructe( 
to  watch  the  commercials. 

Passive  reaction 

Weilbacher  said  the  most  in- 
portant  finding  appears  to  be 
that  the  subject  tried  to  learn 
something  from  a  print  ad,  but 
remained  passive  about  televi¬ 
sion.  Weilbacher  said  Krug¬ 
man  described  the  difference,  as 
follows : 

“The  tv  viewer  is  well 
equipped  to  recognize  many 
things  in  life  seen  beforehand 
on  television.  So  equipped  he 
startles  into  an  ‘Ah,  I’ve  seen 
you  or  this  before.’  This  startle 
is  the  beginning  of  an  active 
response,  but  since  this  has  not 
been  thought  out  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  exposure  it  comes 
out  unformed  and  shapeless. 
This  is  the  awkw'ard  spontanei¬ 
ty  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  tendency  to  act  or  react  in  a 
variety  of  new  but  faintly  rec¬ 
ognized  situations  where  pur¬ 
pose  or  intent  has  not  yet  crys¬ 
tallized.  It  may  look  immature 
or  enthusiastic  to  many  observ¬ 
ers,  but  it  emanates  from  the 
ability  to  recognize  as  familiar 
a  wide  variety  of  things  in  life. 


“The  print  viewer,  mean¬ 
while,  has  paused  and  thought 
about  what  he  has  seen  in 
print,  has  formed  an  opinion  or 
mentally  rehearsed  a  plan. 
When  he  recognizes  something 
similar  in  real  life  he  is  ready 
with  a  formed  or  ‘mature’  re¬ 
sponse.  However,  print  has  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  store  relatively 
less  information  and  so  there  is 
much  that  he  does  not  recognize 
and  to  which  he  reacts  not  at 
all.  So  print  man  .seems  very 
selective,  and  reacts  well  or 
not  at  all.  It  looks  veiy  mature. 

Mature  response 

“In  short,  television  man,  the 
passive  media  audience,  is  an 
active  but  clumsy  participant  in 
life,  while  print  man,  the  active 
media  audience,  is  a  selective, 
less  active  and  more  mature 
participant  in  life.  Never  mind 
now  which  is  better.  McLuhan 
was  aware  of  the  difference 
while  none  of  our  mass  commu¬ 
nication  theory  was  relevant.” 


The  experiment  by  Krugman, 
according  to  Weilbacher,  is  a 
harbinger  of  the  kind  of  things 
that  will  probably  become  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  “On  the  basis  of  the  Krug¬ 
man  paper,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  a  continuation 
of  a  totally  new  understanding 
of  the  communication  process, 
begun  intuitively  by  McLuhan 
and  now,  apparently,  brilliantly 
confirmed  by  a  research  psy¬ 
chologist,”  he  said. 

Weilbacher  said  Krugman’s 
work  will  in  due  course  lead 
marketers  to  have  a  better  idea 
of  how  and  when  to  use  tv  or 
print. 

• 

in  oil  ads 

Marathon  Oil  Company  has 
signed  an  agreement  with 
Johnny  Hart,  creator  of  the 
stone-age  comic  strip  “B.  C.,” 
allowing  Marathon  to  use  his 
characters  in  its  advertising 
and  sales  promotion. 


ADVICE  AND  ACTION  in  the  savings  bonds  sales  effort  will  be 
welcomed,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy,  center, 
explains  to  Charles  L.  Gould,  left,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and 
Robert  L.  Jones,  Copley  Newspapers,  as  the  National  Committee 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  for  Savings  Bonds  is  organized. 


DAVIS  L.  KENNEDY  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion  and 
marketing  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers.  He  had  been  the 
financial  advertising  manager.  He 
spent  two  years  with  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger 
Star  before  joining  the  Sun  in 
1969. 


COMMISSIONED — E.  Earl  Hawkes,  left,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Deseret  News,  receives  his  certificate  of  appointment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Newspaper  Publishers  for  Savings  Bonds  from 
Charles  E.  Walker,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Grieb  joins  ACB; 
services  to  expand 

Warren  Grieb  has  joined  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc. 
as  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices,  a  new  position. 

Grieb  was  general  manager 
of  American  Newspaper  Rep- 
lesentatives  Inc.  for  16  years 
l)efore  resigning  in  June  1968  to 
establish  a  sales  and  research 
advertising  bureau  for  weeklies 
and  small  dailies.  The  bureau 
was  disbanded  last  October. 
Grieb  said  the  organization  had 
3.50  members  at  the  time  of  its 
closing,  but  that  the  $60-$70  an¬ 
nual  dues  paid  by  each  suppor¬ 
ting  publisher  were  not  enough 
to  make  the  venture  profitable. 

In  February  1970,  Grieb  en¬ 
tered  into  a  partnership  to  form 
New  Products  Development  Inc. 
The  company  evaluates  and  also 
obtains  patent  protection  for  in¬ 
ventors.  He  said  he  wdll  contin¬ 
ue  his  financial  equity  in  the 
company. 

At  ACB,  Grieb  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  scope  of  services  to 
the  company’s  1,625  subscribing 
newspapers,  75  advertising 
agencies  and  its  more  than  350 
manufacturers  for  which  it  ad¬ 
ministers  their  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  programs. 


Goes  to  ad  agency 

Bob  Holiday,  outdoor  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Waukegan  (III.) 
Si’we-Sun,  has  resigned  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  his  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  He  has  been  with 
the  News-Sun  for  seven  years. 
Holiday’s  duties  are  being  filled 
by  Doug  Weatherwax,  News- 
Sun  sports  writer. 
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“A  free  press  is  the  unsleeping 
guardian  of  every  other  right  that 
free  men  prize.” 


...Sir  Winston  Churchill 


^^rancbco  Cljroniflr 


CLASSIFIED  C.iJMC 

His  trial  offer  wins 
giants  for  classified 

Kv  J.  Kirliuril  Matterii  II 

(^AM.  ('.Irarneld  (Pa.)  Pr<»f£r«-«s 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION — The  Toledo  B  ade's  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  developed  the  best  business-building  idea  of  the 
year  with  Hers,  a  shopping  guide  for  women,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Managers  and  Supervisors  Association.  Holding 
the  Harrison  C.  MacDonald  trophy  for  the  award  is  Charlotte  Con- 
ne.‘.  Blade  classified  advertising  telephone  supervisor.  Competing 
for  the  award  were  Ohio  dallies  in  the  50,000-circulation  class  and  up. 


Our  market  situation  was 
unique  in  that  with  legartl  to 
the  auto  dealei's  we  have  two 
trroups.  The  Clearfield  area  and 
the  Philipsburg — Moshannon 
Valley  area.  The  Clearfield 
dealers  want  to  he  on  their  own 
pagre  in  open  display  which 
they  used  for  years  regularly. 
The  other  group  found  that 
i'ey  preferred  classified  even 
hough  it  cost  more  per  inch. 

-As  a  consequence,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  auto  classified  was 
rather  doubtful.  Of  course,  we 
could  have  established  a  sepa¬ 
rate  page  in  classified  for  the 
Clearfield  dealers,  and  hired 
mother  classified  salesman  to 
service  them,  however,  I  really 
felt  it  would  be  a  trading  dol¬ 
lars  situation. 

With  this  great  potential 
area  shut  off  I  had  to  look  to 
another  group  to  increase  our 
display  classified  linage. 

I  decided  to  approach  large 
regular  display  accounts  and 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  trying 
cla.ssified  display  for  a  13-week 
period. 

-My  biggest  problem  was  to 
prove  to  them  that  the  clas¬ 
sified  has  unique  separate  pow¬ 
erful  existence.  I  felt  that  ac¬ 
tion  and  success  in  selling  is 
the  argument  to  use  classified 
ads  rather  than  a  strict  presen¬ 
tation  of  facts  and  figures. 

I  anticipated  that  my  first 
obstacle  with  these  big  regular 
display  users  would  be  the 
rate,  in  that  most  of  them 
earned  SOc  an  inch  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  cost  of  $!.(>.■)  per 
inch  in  classified  disj)lay. 

My  approach  was  to  simply 
einbarraas  these  “giants”  into 


trying  display  classified.  -After 
my  fact  and  figure  pre.senta- 
tion,  I  simi)ly  put  our  minimum 
contract  to  them  which  is  1(1 
inches  a  month  at  Sl.fi.o  per 
inch,  which  requires  one  ad  a 
week,  01'  a  total  of  SKk.oO  a 
month. 

“A'ou  mean,  sir,  that  al¬ 
though  you  spent  .S.olMI.OO  a 
month  in  radio,  $2,000  a  month 
in  display,  you  won’t  try  the 
classified  for  as  little  as  $10..o0 
a  month?” 

They  talked  price  compari¬ 
son,  so  although  originally  I 
would  have  lather  had  them 
try  the  classifieds  because  they 
believed  in  them,  I  started 
them  on  i)rice. 

The  end  in  the  situation  jus¬ 
tified  the  means  because  today 
we  have  2.o  new,  l)ig  disi)!ay 
accounts  that  run  as  high  as 
$250.00  a  month,  and  they 
didn’t  cut  their  regular  display 
expenditures. 

They  cut  calendars,  ash 
trays,  pencils — junk  in  most 
cases.  Although  some  did  start 
using  classified  only,  we  ended 
with  more  than  display  was 
getting. 

-As  far  as  what  they  run  in 
classified,  I  used  co-op  almost 
exclusively.  I  started  our  large 
local  department  store  with  two 
8-inch  Blue  Lu.stre  display  ads 
a  week,  and  then  got  them  to 
supplement  with  RC.A  Whirl¬ 
pool  sale  ads  three  times  a 
week.  (I  think  I  knocked  out 
the  local  radio  station  on  this 
one.)  I  got  after  the  Hoover 
district  man  and  convinced  him 
that  he  could  do  more  for  his 
account  with  2(1  one-column  by 
7-inch  ads  in  a  month  than  he 
could  with  two  half-pages  in 
regular  display. 

Continually  I  met  the  argu¬ 
ment  “it  co.st  too  much.”  1  de¬ 
veloped  a  sub-techni(iue.  A’ou 
need  a  three-column  by  10-inch 
ad  to  have  any  impact  in  regu¬ 
lar  dis))lay.  That’s  $30.  With 
the  guaranteed  readership  of 
the  family  want  ads,  for  the 
same  price,  you  can  have  the 
same  impact  with  two  8-inch 
ads  in  the  classifieds.  A’ou  don’t 


(This  is  a  report  made  to  the 
Classified  Clinic  of  the  I’ennsyl- 
vania  Newspaper  I’ublishers  As¬ 
sociation,  i^eptember  10-12,  at 
llershey,  Pa.) 


have  to  run  as  big  an  ad  in  the 
classified  to  get  attention! 

I  was  also  successful  in  con¬ 
verting  very  small  display 
users  to  classified  with  the 
-same  approach — $16.50. 

We  had  about  15  display  ac¬ 
counts  who  weren’t  being 
pushed  and  just  ran  their  three 
one-inch  rate  holders  a  week 
for  $14.40  a  month.  I  showed 
them  how,  with  another  $15, 
they  could  have  etTective  clas¬ 
sified  ads  rather  than  having  a 
stacked  rate  holder  in  run-of- 
the-paper. 

These  accounts  never  blinked 
an  eye-lash  after  the  first  six 
months  when  we  raised  the  dis¬ 
play  classified  rates  20'/f . 


Bijijier  hiireuii  staff 

The  Oklahotmt  City  Times 
and  Daily  Oklahoman  have  en¬ 
larged  the  staff  of  the  papers’ 
bureau  at  Noi-man,  18  miles 
from  Oklahoma  City.  Robert  B. 
-Allen,  roving  reporter,  has  been 
named  bureau  manager.  He  has 
a  staff  of  three  correspondents — 
Jim  Dolan,  formerly  with  the 
Enul  Morning  \ews;  Mrs. 
Karen  Waddell,  formerly  with 
-AP;  and  Anne  Fundejburk, 
journalism  student. 


Separate  divisions 
set  lip  by  Springer 

The  reorganization  of  .Axel 
Springer  Verlag  AC,  after  be¬ 
coming  a  joint-stock  company, 
has  resulted  in  several  oper¬ 
ating  divisions. 

The  new  organization  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Peter  Tamm,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Springer  board. 

In  the  new  setup  are  .separate 
divisions  for  newspapers,  under 
Hans  Jurgen  Mesterharm; 
magazines,  undei'  Wolfgang 
Brudermuller ;  advertising,  un¬ 
der  Hans- Peter  Scherrer;  dis¬ 
tribution,  under  Gerhard 
Kripahle;  administration,  under 
Claus  Liesner;  systems  and 
procedures,  under  Hansjorg 
P’ruhwald;  and  media  and  in 
formation  under  the  direction  of 
Rolf  von  Bargen. 

These  heads  of  the  various 
divisions  and  directors,  will 
form  the  executive  nucleus  of 
-Axel  Springer  Verlag  AG. 

• 

-\ll*piirpos<e  4‘oiiipiiler 

A  Univac  9200  computer  has 
keen  installed  at  the  ll'orce.s-fcr 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
for  processing  subscriptions, 
circulation  data,  payroll  and 
el"Ction  returns. 
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Martha  Clark  is  a  housewife.  With  a  husband  and  four  kids,  she’s 
too  busy  to  help  other  people’s  kids.  But  somehow  she  finds  time. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  Den  Mother  to  a  bunch  of  disadvantaged  boys. 
Because  she  cares.  She  tries  to  teach  them  to  care,  for  others.  She 
knows  that  the  day  a  boy  helps  somebody  who  needs  it  is  the  day 
he  will  start  to  grow  up— inside. 

We  at  Republic  have  many  opportunities  to  help  others.  In 
developing  superior  new  steels  and  steel  products,  we  continually 


Caring  about  others 
is  a  natural  part 
of  growing  up 

-even  for  a  grown-up 
steel  company 


upgrade  old  jobs  and  create  new  ones.  The  economic  impact 
created  by  these  jobs  spreads  across  a  broad  area  of  modern  living. 
Republic  trains  the  disadvantaged  for  jobs,  too,  and  helps  educate 
the  deserving.  Together  with  our  employees,  we  contribute  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  help  those  in  need  of  help. 

In  this  our  40th  year  of  business,  programs  for  hiring,  training,  and 
helping  the  disadvantaged  are  an  integral  part  of  Republic  Steel.  It’s 
one  way  we  demonstrate  our  conviction  that  a  good  corporate 
citizen  cares  about  the  problems  of  its  many  neighbors  and 
communities.  And  does  something  about  them.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 . 


Ropublicsteel 


He’s  too  busy  to  watch  it  himself  right  now. 
And  some  people  believe  that  while  he’s  still  riding 
bicycles  and  studying  history,  the  ideals  he’s 
learning  about  will  disappear  from  the  world.  They 
believe  that  he’ll  grow  up  to  a  new  culture  where 
expediency  and  self-interest  will  take  the  place  of 
honesty,  integrity  and  responsibility.  We,  at 
Knight  Newspapers,  feel  the  best  way  to  keep  this 
from  happening  is  to  put  the  American  ideals  we 
know  into  practice  every  day.  We’ve  always  looked 
for  them  in  the  newspapers  that  have  joined  our 
group.  And  we’ve  supplied  the  effective 
management,  the  technical  innovations,  the 
creative  environment  that  helps  our  papers 
communicate  these  ideals  to  their  readers  in  an 
interesting  and  involving  way. 

Who’s  watching  the  world  while  today’s 
children  grow  up?  We  are,  for  one. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News,  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Macon  News,  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Tallahassee  Democrat 


DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 


PR  INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed. 


If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  for  your  com¬ 
plete  PR  INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand.  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CAHLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES— M  ajor  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing.  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi-  i 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director —  | 

Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation.  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639.  or  call  312-745-5035. 


HOUSING:  MANUFACTURED 


FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety,  ! 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P.  ^ 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate  ; 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch-  j 
baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re-  j 
lations.  Marjorie  Black.  Public  Relations  Rep-  j 

resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York  | 

10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance: 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn..  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020;  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS.  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 
industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  Ne\w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/ INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Hyphens  and  Dashes 

The  hyi)hen  and  the  dash  are  often  confused  in  printed 
matter,  as  in  “Sucdi  magazines  rank  among  the  best — pro¬ 
duced  corporate  publications.”  Obviously  the  writer  in¬ 
tended  a  compound  modifier  joined  by  a  hyphen,  Inut- 
lirodiired.  The  basic  princii)le  is  that  the  dash  separates, 
the  hyphen  joins. 

Matters  are  not  helped  when  the  hyphen  is  referred  to 
as  a  dash,  or  vice  versa.  An  example  of  this  confusion  oc- 
curi-ed  in  a  Senate  hearing  at  which  a  stenographer,  read¬ 
ing  the  transcript  of  a  monitored  (which  may  be  a  euphe- 
!nism  for  hui/ged)  phone  call,  noted  that  a  dash  occurred 
at  a  certain  point. 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  senator  who  presumably  ha^l 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  before  him.  “Two  dashes,”  he  said. 

“Two  ligidiom — yes.  sir — a  dash,”  was  her  slightly 
flustered  reply. 

The  dash  is  formed  on  the  typewriter  by  striking  the 
hyphen  twice,  and  some  say  three  times,  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  stenographer  had  in  mind  but  that  was  evidently  for¬ 
eign  to  the  senator. 

Confusion  on  this  point  leads  to  hyphens  getting  into 
print  in  place  of  dashes,  the  usual  error:  “Then-with  his 
ai)peal  matured  by  further  experience-he  will  be  ready  for 
the  prize.”  This  mistake  throws  the  reader  badly  off  stride. 

In  print,  of  course,  the  dash  is  ordinarily  a  single  line, 
at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  hyphen.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  very  large  type  faces,  the  dash  is  constructed  from  two 
or  three  hy])hens.  as  on  the  typewriter.  When  either  the 
hyphen  or  the  dash  is  made  on  the  typewriter,  there  should 
be  no  space  beside  them,  but  rather  they  should  stand 
snugly  up  against  the  words  they  join  or  spi)avate.  Some 
writers  think  the  way  to  make  a  dash  on  the  typewriter  is 
to  u.se  a  hyphen  with  a  space  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
expedient,  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  floating 
hyphen,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  likely  to  confuse  the  type¬ 
setter.  It  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  hyphens  appearing 
in  print  where  dashes  are  called  for. 


Wayward  Words 

“Their’s  is  a  sometimes  captive  audience.”  The  error 
tlieir's  is  so  ignorant  it  is  painful  to  report  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  magazine  published  by  an  association  of  edi¬ 
tors.  The  personal  pronoun  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  a 
form  with  an  apostrophe,  it’s,  and  that  is  the  contraction 
for  it  is,  a  subject  that  was  taken  up  here  I’ecently.  Some¬ 
times  one  sees  her’s  and  our’s,  errors  equally  egregious  as 
tlieir’s;  there  are  no  such  forms. 

*  *  * 

The  phrase  in  toto  (“in  all,  wholly”)  is  often  the  victim 
of  uncertainty  in  spelling:  “She  said  the  story  was  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  denied  it  en  toto.”  This  version  has  a  French  look, 
but  the  phrase  is  Latin  and  the  preposition  is  in,  not  en. 
It  is  questionable  anyway  whether  a  foreign  i)hrase  like 
in  toto  is  suitable  for  most  informal  contexts;  why  not 
“denied  it  entirely”? 

The  e.xpression  mode  possible  has  grown  tiresome,  and 
is  probably  an  overstatement,  in  acknowledgements  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  literary  and  other  endeavors.  All  hail,  then, 
the  author  who  said  of  such  assistance  that  it  had  made 
his  book  less  impossible  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
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Colleges  adopt 
Edwards’  text 
for  journalism 

More  than  .30  colleges  have 
adopted  an  unconventional  text 
book,  “Journalism  in  a  Free  So¬ 
ciety,”  which  was  written  by 
Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  professor, 
according  to  the  publisher,  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Co.  (Dubuciue, 
Iowa) . 

Edwards  ai)proach  to  the 
text  is  illustrated  in  part  by 
the  cover  picture — a  photo  of  a 
j)residential  press  conference 
which  includes  television  and 
sound  equipment  as  well  as  the 
traditional  rei)orter  with  pad 
and  pencil.  Instead  of  using 
separate  chapters  on  radio,  tel¬ 
evision  and  magazines,  Ed¬ 
wards  incorporated  discussion 
of  all  four  media  throughout 
the  book’s  12  chai)ters. 

"Today’s  heavy  reliance  on  tv 
news,  for  example,  makes  com¬ 
partmentalized  apjjroaches  ridi¬ 
culous,”  Edwards  declared.  The 
newspaper  gets  major  em¬ 
phasis,  however,  Edwards  ex¬ 
plains,  because  “it  still  j)rovides 
the  most  information  and  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  most  peoi)le.” 

Departures  from  traditional 


treatments  of  journalism  also 
include  Edwaids’  refusal  to 
“explain  how  a  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine  works”  and  to  list  “dull 
vocational  statistics.”  Edwards 
points  out.  “I  have  always 
found  students  more  interested 
in  the  philosophical  aspects  of 
press  freedom  than  in  abstract 
treatment  of  mechanics.” 

The  book  has  forwards  by 
both  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  CBS,  and  Mark 
Ethridge,  former  publisher  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  newspapers 
and  Long  Island’s  Xens- 
duii. 

o 

Mr.  uiid  Mrs.  Gerhio  jjivc 
O’Sullivan  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Ger- 
bic  have  endowed  the  Jeremiah 
L.  O’Sullivan  Fellowship  in 
Public  Affairs  Journalism  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  It  honors  the  dean  of  the 
journalism  college,  1!)28-1962. 

Gerbic,  a  19M1  graduate  of 
Maniuette,  is  president  of  the 
Xutmeg  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Southington,  Conn.  His  wife 
also  is  a  Marquette  graduate. 

The  first  fellowship,  valued  at 
more  than  $5,000,  has  been 
awarded  to  Richard  H.  de  Uri- 
arte  of  Springfield,  Pa.  who  is 
working  toward  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism. 


ENGINEERS 


Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.  has  the  largest 
backlog  of  plant  design  projects  in  its 
history. 

To  meet  this  increased  demand,  MAIN 
needs  talented  professionals  . . .  process 
oriented  engineers,  structural  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers,  electrical 
engineers,  and  architects. 

If  you  have  experience  in  these 
engineering  disciplines,  contact  our 
Personnel  Department  for  an  interview. 


iVlAIN 

CHAS.T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Sngineers 

441  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116  Tel:  617-262-3200 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10017 


New  features  from  syndicates 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


id  in  Vietnamest'  Jane  TraSey 

ing  v(xlka  with 

reakfasting  Texas  Laujjhillg  matter 
TJ,  arguing  pol-  ‘‘Me,  Jane"  (you  renieniber 

?ria,  uncovering  ‘‘You,  Tarzan,  Me,  Jane”)  is 

in  New  Mexico  about  to  become  a  household 
iroblems  in  North  ^vord  again  if  the  Chicago 
ring  people  and  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 

1  50  states  and  (Jicate  has  its  wav.  That’s  the 

than  that,  Fur-  title  of  what  they  call  the 

“laughing-est  new  column  of 
'f  Danville,  ^  a.,  the  70s.” 

s  graduated  froni  .^he  author,  Jane  Trahey, 
iversity  and  the  <‘f,iade  it”  in  many  fields. 

J*'  Sch(wl  of  jg  the  1970  “Advertising 

udied  Ru^ian  at  vVoman  of  the  Year”  (her  Tra- 
rtL  -o  hey-Wolf  Advertising  agency 

Officer  from  lJo3  bjjjg  ^^tter  than  $8-million  per 
as  with  the  /  av-  year),  and  a  successful  author, 
cial  Apj  eal,  on  e^eator,  copywriter, 
anoke  and  Riclv  alumnus  of‘  Mundelein 

a  time  with  AP  College,  Jane  landed  her  first 
the  Baltimore  the  morgue  of  the  Chica- 

.  (JO  Tribune.  “My  mother  never 
got  over  it,  she  said.  Everj- 
time  she  would  call  and  some- 
one  would  answer  ‘the  morgue’, 
she’d  cross  herself  and  hang 
up.  I  think  the  Trib  is  sorry  to 
this  day  they  didn’t  hang  up  on 
me  when  I  applied  for  the  job. 
Thanks  to  my  filing  system.  I’m 
sure  they’re  still  looking  for 
the  ‘Mac’  file.” 

■X  Next,  Jane  became  a  reporter 

S  rehashing  murder  stories  for 

Ip  the  Canadian  Pup,  Sunday  out- 

N  of-town  edition  of  the  Tribune. 
“I  loved  it  until  I  realized  I 
earned  more  money  filing  than 
I  did  as  Agatha  Christie.” 

Convinced  education  would 
unlock  richer  doors,  Jane  re- 
» turned  to  the  University  of 

_ _  J  Wisconsin  Graduate  School  to 

B.  Furgurson  (Continued  on  paj/e  29) 
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LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE.  INC 


CTNyN'S 

must  madimf  tof  most  madets 


"If  I  have  any  philosophy  at  all,  it’s  cancel  the  moon,  turn  off 
the  klieg  lights,  and  tell  it  like  it  is." 


Now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  weekly  column  exclusively  for 
newspapers,  Rex  Reed,  whom  Time  magazine  calls  "the 
most  entertaining  new  journalist  in  America,"  will  "tell  it 
like  it  is"  in  the  world  of  entertainment. 


With  no  axe  to  grind  but  marvelously  adept  at  wielding  a 
verbal  scalpel,  treading  the  fine  line  between  sympathy  and 
objectivity,  Reed  has  generated  controversy  as  well  as  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  work.  Not  since  Mark  Twain  has  there 
been  such  excitement  created  by  one  writer.  He  can  now 
be  exclusively  yours  every  week  starting  October  4. 


Also  available,  at  extra  cost,  over  coming 
months  will  be  a  number  of  beautifully 
honed  instruments  of  total  exposure,  Rex  Y** 

Reed  in-depth  interviews.  As  most 
readers  already  know,  this  gifted 
journalist  has  completely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  old  game  of  inter¬ 
viewing  celebrities  with  his 
unblinkingly  candid  and  often 
savage  portraits. 


He's  frank,  irreverent,  mod, 
cynical,  funny— and  readable. 


Matt  Elder  heads 
ad  department  of 
Tulsa  newspapers 

The  retirement  of  Carl  Flynn 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  in 
Tulsa  and  the  appointment  of 
M.  E.  (Matt)  Elder  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  have  been  announced. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  R.  L.  Jones  Jr.,  president  of 
the  NPC,  ajrency  foi-  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  and  the  Tulsa  World. 

Elder  has  l)een  assi.stant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  charge  of 
national  advertising. 

Roy  Berry  will  succeed  Elder 
as  national  advertising  manag¬ 
er.  He  has  been  with  that  de¬ 
partment  foi-  the  past  si.x  years 
and  j)reviously  worked  in  the 
retail  advertising  area. 

Flynn  and  Elder  have  had 
long  careers  with  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Both  went  to  Tulsa  in  the 
early  1920s.  Elder  sold  the  Tul- 
.«a  World  at  Third  Street  and 
Boulder  Avenue,  later  working 
in  the  mailing  and  circulation 
departments,  then  transferring 
into  the  advertising  dei)art- 
ment. 

Elder’s  .son,  Phil,  is  vicej)res- 
ident  in  charge  of  the  creative 
department  of  the  Bruce  B. 
Brewer  Advertising  Agency  in 
Kansas  City. 

Flynn,  a  native  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Tulsa  World.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives. 


JOHN  J.  THOMPSON,  an  engi¬ 
neering  supervisor  with  Chas.  T. 
Main  Inc.  before  joining  the 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin  as  assistant  production 
manager  In  1967,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager.  He 
reports  to  George  L.  Green,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident-production. 


Matt  Elder 


^  ^  * 

Richard  Pktrow,  a  former 
\ew  York  Sews  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  staff  reporter,  more 
recently  a  television  news  pro¬ 
ducer — named  to  the  fulltime 
journalism  faculty  at  New 
York  University. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mks  S.  Louvac,  a  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  for  the 
San  Francisco  K^aniiner,  is 

now  with  E.  I).  Kramer  Co., 
circulation  service  firm,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

«  *  * 

Kkn.neth  H.  Rosenberg,  a 

former  .\ew  Y'ork  Mirror  fea¬ 
ture  writer  before  going  into 
public  relations  work  in  1964 
— now  a  vicejiresident  of  the 
Rowland  Company,  PR  agency, 
in  New  York. 

»  *  * 

Alan  K.  Wimteleather,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  (ireens- 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  Sews — to 
the  staff  of  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Floi- 
ida  as  editorial  advisor  to  the 
campus  newspaper,  the  Florida 
.Alligator. 

*  ♦  * 

Howard  Abramson,  a  former 
reiiorter  for  the  .\ew  Haven 
(Conn.)  .Journal-Courier  — 
named  director  of  jiublic  in¬ 
formation,  New  Haven  Rede¬ 

velopment  Agency. 

♦  5*5  * 

Mike  S.mith,  formerly  an 

editor  of  the  (Jolden  (Colo.) 
Transcrigt  —  to  the  editorial 
writer  staff  of  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers  in  Illinois.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  news  career  as  a  re- 
poi’ter-photographer  on  the 
Salina  (Kans.)  Journal.  He  re¬ 
places  Bob  Boczkiewicz,  who 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
to  tour  Europe. 

*  ^  tin 

Allan  J.  Wilkins — from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  .\ew  Jersey  Herald  and 
Sunday  Herald,  Newton, 


.VI IT  honors  Diainoinl 

Edwin  Diamond,  former  seni¬ 
or  editor  of  Sewsweek  and  now 
press  critic  for  WTOP-tv, 
Washington,  1>.  has  been 

aiipointed  a  .senior  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science 
at  the  .Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  for  1!)70-71. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  Hardy,  a  former  re- 
(lorter  for  the  (Jeneva  (N.Y.) 
Times  and  formeily  with  the 
NBC  pi  ess  department  —  to 
Group  W  ( Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company)  as  as¬ 
sociate  press  editor. 

9*5  If:  * 

Fred  E.  Beane,  farm  editor 
of  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  l.eader  and  Sew  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sews — the  first  Friend¬ 
ship  Award  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultrymen’s  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Glenn  Titi  s,  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Itaily  Oklahoman  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times — 
named  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  by  the  Oklahoma  Wildlife 
Federation. 

♦  »  * 

Jack  Eiiresman,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Star — winner  in  the  newspaper 
writing  category  of  the  1970 
Thermos  Awards  for  a  series  of 
columns  on  camping. 

♦  *  * 

Melvin  E.  Derrick — from) 
Sunday  editor  to  assi.stant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ibdm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  .  .  .  Curtis 
Patton — promoted  to  Sunday 
editor.  Dave  Simms  —  now 
amusements  editor. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Ronald,  manager  of 
grocery  product  advertising  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
.\ews — retired,  after  41  years 
as  an  advertising  .salesman. 

*  »  :> 

Bill  Madden,  sports  editoi 
of  the  Scottsbinff  (Nebr. ) 
Star-Herald  since  1!).M) — hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Moose  Lodge  for 
his  help  in  civic  affairs. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  Fogarty,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald — cited  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  unit  of  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society  for  his  help  in  pre¬ 
senting  information  on  the 
smoker’s  self-test. 

* 

William  A.  Gar^.ett,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  since 
1901 — letired  but  will  continue 
freelance  writing  for  the  Gan- 
»•  tt  News  Bureau. 


-people 


A.  H.  RASKIN,  assistant  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  be  given  the 
Quarter-Century  News  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  of  the  Society  of  the 
Si  urians  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
October  19.  A  native  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  he  joined  the  Times'  re¬ 
porting  staff  in  1934  and  became 
the  specialist  in  labor  affairs. 

*  «  * 

Ned  Schnurman,  a  former 
rejiorter  for  the  .Xewark  (N.J.) 
.\ews  and  news  editor  of  the 
Eurojiean  edition  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune — named 
city  editor  for  WCBS-lv  News 
in  New  York. 

5)5  :(:  4: 

Fred  C.  Danneman,  a  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of 
.American  Weekly — ajipointed 
publisher  of  iMdies'  Home  Joiir- 
)ial.  He  succeeds  JoH.N  Mack 
Carter,  who  continues  as  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Downe  Com¬ 
munications  puWications. 


ROBERT  F.  SINGLETON,  partner 
in  a  New  Mexico  accounting  6rm, 
has  been  made  corporate  con¬ 
troller  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
He  is  moving  to  Miami  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  He  was  born  in  Tampa  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1956. 
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^Me,  Jane^ 

(continued  from  page  2(i) 


Howard  as  president  ot  i-ield  James  E.  Fletcher 

Enterprises,  Inc.  He  has  been  Earlk  Hawlly,  news  editor 

executive  vicepresident-finance  of  the  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chron- 

since  October,  1967.  elected  vicepresident-finance  tele — named  news  editor  of  the 

Marshall  Field  continues  as  and  a  member  of  the  manage-  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-  ment  board  of  the  Newspaper  and  News.  Hawley  earlier  was 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  city  editor  of  the  San  Gabriel 
News.  Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  Leo  Valley  Tribune  in  West  Covina, 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  is  the  R-  Newcombe,  vicepresident  and  Calif, 
parent  corporation  of  20  na-  general  manager.  *  *  * 

tional  and  international  divi-  Newcombe  also  announced  Fred  C.  Bills,  editor  of  the 
sions  and  subsidiary  companies  the  appointment  of  Robert  W.  Davenport-Bettendorf  (Iowa) 
in  communications,  educational  McAllister,  industrial  relations  Times-Democrat  —  retires  Oc- 
publishing,  educational  insur-  director,  to  the  management  tober  1  after  a  career  with 
ance  and  paper  manufac-  board.  Davenport  Newspapers  that 

tuning.  In  his  new  position.  Bishop  began  in  1922,  when  he  signed 

Howard  has  been  president  "'ill  direct  all^  functions  relat-  on  as  a  cub  reporter.  A  native 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  since  ing  to  accounting  and  financial  Iowan,  Bills  was  appointed  edi- 
October,  1966,  and  chief  execu-  planning,  in  addition  to  com-  tor  of  the  Daily  Times  in  1962, 
tive  officer  since  October,  1968.  puter  and  administrative  ser-  after  its  merger  with  the 

Fletcher  was  named  senior  vices  for  the  newspaper  divi-  Morning  Demacrat  in  1964,  he 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of  sion.  Bishop  joined  Field  En-  became  editor  of  the  combined 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  in  Octo-  terprises  in  1949  as  a  payroll  operation, 
her,  1966,  after  serving  the  clerk.  *  *  # 


Hoiiorar\'  president 

Percy  Forster,  regional 
manager  in  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay  and  Chile  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Hearst  Headline 
Service — retired  from  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Foreign  Press  Association  after 
14  consecutive  years  in  office. 
He  was  elected  honorary  life¬ 
time  president. 


Lowell  Parker,  managing 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette — named  to  the  board 
of  student  publications  at  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University. 


Don  Fair,  73,  chief  chart 
caller  for  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Daily  Racing  Form 
for  almost  40  years — retii'ed. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Loren  Abbott — from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald-Joumal 
to  the  ad  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Don  Pankratz,  business  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 
manager  of  the  Two  Rivers  He  formerly  was  with  the  Ar- 
i  (Wis.)  Reporter — elected  presi-  cata  (Calif.)  Union  for  20 

dent  of  the  Wisconsin  News-  years, 
pnpors  Advertising  Executives  *  * 

~  Association.  ^  ^  ^  Fred  W.  Willis  3rd,  former 

HjjH  Roi  Crapse,  former  staff  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  in 

photographer  for  the  Savannah  1961 — named  news  editor. 

^  J  (Ga.)  News-Press  —  named  Marion  W.  Campbell,  reporter 

aJL —  X— chief  photographer  for  WJCL-  with  the  Advocate  for  12  years 

Bailey  K.  Howard  TV,  Savannah.  — named  city  editor. 
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PROMOTION 


Another  soaring  decade  is  forecast 


By  George  Wilt 


REGIONAL  OFFICERS  NAMED — Gerald  Rock,  INPA  general  manager  (left),  congratulates  INPA 
Eastern  Regional  officers  named  at  Vergennes,  Vt.  Elected  were:  (from  left)  Carl  H.  Scrivener, 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  president;  Art  Chesmer,  Montreal  Gazette,  first  vicepresident;  Dave  Lindsey, 
Bergen  Record,  second  vicepresident;  and  Paul  Flynn,  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle,  secretary- 

treasurer. 


“It  seems  like  newspapers  al¬ 
ways  have  something  new  and 
great  going  for  them,”  J.  War¬ 
ren  McClure,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
told  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association’s 
Eastern  Region  Conference  in  a 
keynote  address  at  the  Basin 
Harbor  Club  last  week. 

“The  ‘soaring  sixties’  were 
just  that  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation,  and  the 
seventies  have  a  great  built-in 
factor  that  should  make  them  a 
soaring  decade  for  newspa¬ 
pers,”  McClure  said. 

“The  seventies  have  already 
seen  an  increased  emphasis  on 
the  desire  for  individual  self¬ 
esteem  and  for  personal  satis¬ 
faction  and  self-improvement, 
which  means  more  and  more 
people  w'ill  spend  more  and 
more  time  buying  and  reading 
good  newspapers.” 

“Today’s  generation,”  Mc¬ 
Clure  said,  “with  little  con¬ 
cern  for  security,  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  personal  improvement, 
with  more  emphasis  on  con¬ 
suming  the  printed  word  —  and 
well-edited  newspapers  are  ben¬ 
efiting  from  this  life  style.” 

“The  generation  that  grew  up 
on  television  has  now  seen  this 
medium  arrive  close  to  the  satu¬ 
ration  point  of  radio,  and  there 
is  little  room  for  further 
growth.” 

As  personal  income  increases, 
reading  increases  and  television 
viewing  decreases,  McClure 
added. 

He  challenged  the  newspaper 
promotion  men  to  better  the  de¬ 
cade  of  the  sixties  in  the 
growth  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 


“The  punch  line  is  to  work 
together  to  improve  newspaper 
reading  skills  in  as  many  people 
of  all  ages  as  possible.  This  will 
help  develop  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  news.” 

He  urged  the  promotion  men 
to  develop  in-paper  courses 
through  articles  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  newspapers. 

Publishers  in  attendance 

The  record  registration  for 
the  fall  conference  included 
more  than  100  newsi)aper  e.x- 
ecutives  from  New  England, 
Mid-Atlantic  states,  Virginia, 
eastern  Canada,  plus  interna¬ 
tional  board  members  of  the 
promotion  organization  from 
other  regions.  Nine  publishers 
were  present  for  the  three-day 
meeting,  plus  advertising  and 
circulation  executives,  along 
with  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  department  heads 


and  personnel,  from  throughout 
the  eastern  region. 

Leading  a  session  on  the 
newspaper  industry’s  image  in 
1970,  Bernard  L.  Bouton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Winooski,  Vt.,  said  that  “public 
access  to  newspapers  is  almost 
nonexistent,  which  may  well  be 
one  of  the  reasons  some  citizens 
seek  violent  and  often  tragic 
means  to  achieve  recognition 
for  their  principles.” 

He  noted  that  that  newspaper 
produce  special  sections  on 
travel,  automobiles,  fashions 
and  other  subjects,  but  asked, 
“why  then  is  the  only  forum  for 
the  public  that  modicum  of 
space  called  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor?” 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  ac¬ 
cess,  current  legal  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  libel  or  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  as  applied  to  newspapers 
have  given  the  Fourth  Estate  a 
still  freer  hand  at  a  time  when 
other  mass  media  are  having 
regulations  tightened,”  he 
maintained. 

“Sheltered  behind  vigourously 
defended  tradition,  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment,  the 
newspaper  can  select,  edit  and 
position  news  free  from 
recourse  by  the  public,”  he  said. 

Bouton  stated  that  “newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  say  that  as  a 
special  entity,  it  deserves  com¬ 
munity  respect,  and  special  con¬ 
sideration  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  also  says  that  it  is 
only  a  taxpaying,  union- 
troubled  private  business  whose 
sole  responsibility  is  fiscal  inte¬ 
grity.” 


He  urged  an  entire  page  de¬ 
voted  to  all  letters  to  the  editor, 
and  a  return  to  the  tradition  of 
the  fearless  crusading  spirit 
‘which  can’t  be  bought’  as  a  real 
contribution  to  the  public  good. 
He  urged  an  all-out  newspaper 
attack  on  illegal  suppliers  of 
drugs. 

Bouton  said  that  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  until  officials 
at  all  levels  strongly  supported 
by  an  aroused  public  mount  an 
all-out  attack  on  pushers  and 
suppliers. 

“This  story  is  not  deserving 
of  five  column  inches  back  with 
the  snow  tire  ads.  It  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  crusade,”  he  concluded. 

Preprint  sections  recommended 

Herbert  J.  Zarkin,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  the  Zayre,  Corp.,  a  Natick, 
Mass,  based  chain  with  160 
stores  in  markets  from  Maine  to 
Miami,  and  west  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  told  the  group  of  the 
effectiveness  of  pre-printed 
newspaper  advertising  inserts. 

He  stated  that  Zayre  now 
u.ses  15  or  more  preprints  a 
year  in  the  80  markets  where 
its  stores  are  located,  with  total 
press  runs  exceeding  14-million. 

Zarkin  urged  frequency  in 
advertising,  and  lauded  the  high 
response  from  pre-printed  in¬ 
serts,  particularly  those  printed 
in  color  rotogravure.  He  said 
that  Zayre  had  a  history  of 
phenominal  success  to  prove 
that  newspaper-carried  tabloids 
do  the  job.  He  said  that  while 
Zayre  has  been  able  to  maintain 
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{Continued  from  page  30)  dustries  in  your  community 
its  sales  volume  this  year,  his  which  use  them.  And  you  can 
company  needs  help  from  news-  profit  from  the  degree  of  objec- 
papers  to  help  cut  advertising  tivity  which  the  agency  can 
costs  to  make  budgets  more  bring  to  bear  upon  your  market- 
effective.  ing  and  sales  problems,  your 

He  pointed  out  that  savings  problems  of  circulation,  and  re¬ 
effected  in  printing  and  space  tail  and  national  advertising 
costs  for  pre-prints  was  usually  linage.” 

used  in  run-of-paper  advertis-  He  pointed  out  the  high  de- 
ing  in  the  same  newspapers.  gree  of  expertise  and  experience 

Zarkin  added  that  he  preferred  agency  can  bring  to  work 
newspaper  insertions  to  mail  for  newspapers  in  fields  such  as 
advertising,  saying  that  Zayre  direct  mail,  retail  sales  presen- 
had  cut  its  mail  distribution  tations  market  research,  prod- 
from  2.5-million  to  800,000,  m-f  profiles,  and  other  areas. 
TertL^ new.spaper  in- 

agency  side,  a  newspaper  can  be 
a  most  challenging  account, 
since  both  consider  themselves 
proficient  in  the  same  fields, 
creativity,  media  knowledge, 
and  the  preparation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general. 

“An  outside  agency,”  he  said, 
“can  bring  to  a  newspaper 
client  objectivity  and  experience 
in  determining  the  right  selling 
proposition,  selecting  the  right 
media,  and  obtaining  maximum 
efficiency  from  the  promotion 
budget. 

“I  wonder,”  Foley  said,  “if  the 
newspaper  with  no  agency  isn’t 
somewhat  like  the  shoemaker’s 
children,  in  that  it  will  likely 
neglect  its  own  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.” 


CANADIANS  who  participated  in  the  program  of  the  INPA  Eastern 
Region  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  included  (left  to  right):  Art  Chesmer, 
Montreal  Gazette;  J.  J.  Gagnier,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec  City;  Art  Pe- 
berdy,  Montreal  Star;  and  John  Taylor,  Toronto  Star.  Canadian 
members  of  INPA  will  host  next  year's  Eastern  Regional  in  Montreal. 


•Agency  use  urged 

J.  L.  (Larry)  Foley,  vice- 
president  of  McKim/ Benton  & 
Bowles,  Montreal,  told  the  pro¬ 
motion  conference  that  it  is  a 
“good  idea  for  a  newspaper  to 
employ  a  good  advertising 
agency.” 

“After  all,  you  do  manufac¬ 
ture  a  physical  product  with  a 
proven  value  to  the  marketing 
region  you  service,  like  cigaret¬ 
tes,  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  tav¬ 
ern,  it  is  purchased  every  day. 
There  are  always  opportunities 
for  market  extension,  there  is 
often  determined  competition 
for  the  attention  and  revenues 
you  must  generate.  There 
should  be  no  diffei'ence  between 
you  using  an  advertising  agency 
than  in  those  businesses  and  in- 


IF  VOUVE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION,  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


WELL, IT  LOOKED  LIKE 
AN  ISLAND. 

WHAT  WE  THOUGHT 
WAS -WASN’T. 

OUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTH  MOVING 
MACHINES  AREN'T 
MADE  BY 
CATERPILLAR. 


ACTUALLY, 
CATERPILLAR®  AND 
CAT®  ARF 

TRADEMARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
WE  MAKE. 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Survival 

(Continued  from  page  16^ 


Leaving:  for  a  time  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  beset  by  televi¬ 
sion  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
another  element  which  may  in 
the  end  offer  an  organizational 
change  which  could  help  the 
newspaper  industry  back  on  its 
feet.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  most  companies  wei’e  or¬ 
ganized  to  produce  and  sell. 
The  Production  Department 
largely  determined  the  kind  of 
output  and  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  sold  it.  The  feedback  of 
information  about  consumer 
needs  was  minimal.  A  rising 
sales  curve  was  almost  the  sole 
criterion  of  product  acceptabil¬ 
ity. 

Following  the  war  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  a  sale  was  not  just 
a  simple  contract  between 
buyer  and  seller  but  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  various  allied  functions 
such  as  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  research  which  together 
with  the  salesman’s  efforts  ac¬ 
tually  helped  to  consummate 
the  sale.  In  the  fifties,  this  type 
of  combined  activity  began  to 
formalize  under  the  term  mar¬ 
keting.  However  it  was  more 
than  just  a  logical  regrouping. 
Implied  in  the  teim  marketing 
was  a  basic  change  in  corporate 
philosophy.  The  concept  w'as 
dropped  that  the  production  de¬ 
partment  determined  w’hat  was 
to  be  produced  and  introduced 
in  its  place  the  idea  that  the 
efforts  of  the  company  should 
be  bent  towards  maximising  the 
consumer’s  satisfaction.  This 
meant  finding  out  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  needed  and  supplying  it. 

The  importance  of  basic  mar¬ 
keting  research  grew  rapidly  to 
deteimiine  such  needs.  To  in¬ 
form  and  ])ersuade  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  activities  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  were  harnessed  to 
selling  the  product  the  con¬ 
sumer  said  he  needed.  With  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  how’  the 
marketing  concept  w'orked  came 
the  realization  that  the  market¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  company 
was  its  primary  function.  If 
this  was  .so  then  the  marketing 
department  should  be  able  to 
spell  out  for  the  production  de¬ 
partment  what  it  required. 
Consequently,  the  marketing 
department  had  to  plan  its  ac¬ 
tivities  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  could  supply  its 
needs.  The  original  analysis  of 
the  marketing  function  had  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  dyna¬ 
mic  company  force. 

The  marketing  concept  w’as 
found  initially  in  large  national 
companies  usually  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  goods  fields.  Perhaps  be¬ 


cause  most  daily  new’spapers 
are  local  enterprises,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  marketing 
revolution  has  escaped  them. 

I'lic  more  important  one 

If  the  company’s  organiza¬ 
tion  structure  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  profit  is  max¬ 
imised  through  satisfaction  of 
the  consumer’s  needs  then  the 
department  which  has  contact 
with  and  sells  to  the  consumer 
must  be  the  parammount  de¬ 
partment  in  the  company.  In 
the  newspaper  there  are  two 
departments  with  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  Circulation  and  the 
Advertising  Departments.  As 
the  latter’s  contribution  to  in¬ 
come  is  greater  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two  in  terms  of  the  marketing 
concept.  So  the  maximumiza- 
tion  of  profits  must  come 
through  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  advertiser  and  to  this  end 
all  the  efforts  of  the  newspaper 
must  he  bent. 

To  most  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  this  must  seem  like  heresy. 
How’ever,  if  the  concept  is 
thought  through  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  editorial  function  is 
little  changed  if  indeed  its 
function  is  to  provide  the  read¬ 
er  with  what  the  latter  really 
needs.  It  can  even  encompass 
the  social  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  but  under  the  mar¬ 
keting  concept  the  publisher 
has  some  idea  of  the  cost  to  his 
paper  of  such  self-seen  obliga¬ 
tions  and  is  in  a  position  to  say 
what  value  in  terms  of  lost 
profit  opportunities,  he  puts  on 
these  obligations.  As  advertis¬ 
ing  cannot  be  effective  without 
readers  then  of  course  editori¬ 
ally  the  paper  must  be  the  one 
readers  w'ant  to  buy. 

In  effect,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  provides  the  most 
w’anted  product  (or  if  not  the 
mo.st  wanted,  at  a  known  cost 
for  being  otherwise)  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  advertising,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  main  revenue  earner.  In 
addition  it  must  satisfy  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  it  is 
doing  just  this.  On  a  lesser 
scale,  like  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  can  make  similar 
claims  on  other  departments. 

Profit  efficiency 

Incidentally,  using  the  mar¬ 
keting  concept,  the  Circulation 
Department’s  objectives  are 
closely  related  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department’s,  that  of  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction.  Hence  these 
are  grounds  for  combining  the 
responsibility  for  their  market¬ 
ing  activities  under  one  mar¬ 
keting  head. 

In  addition  this  new  tool  for 
maximising  the  profit  efficiency 
of  the  newspaper  can  be  used 


to  combat  television  and  any 
other  medium  which  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Both  newspapers  and  television 
are  in  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness.  They  both  reach  a  mass 
audience  who  are  the  target  of 
most  advertisers.  It  must  fol¬ 
low  that  in  many  areas  there 
will  be  intense  competition  both 
for  the  advertising  revenue  and 
the  consumer’s  time. 

Television  early  realized  that 
the  audience  was  the  key  to 
advertising  revenue.  Maximise 
the  audience  and  the  revenue 
followed.  The  visual  strengths 
of  television  advertising  soon 
took  from  the  newspapers  a 
large  volume  of  advertising  re¬ 
venue  in  the  national  field  and 
today  is  beginning  to  get  a 
small  but  significant  slice  of 
the  retail  field.  Television  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  has  not  been 
fault-free  but  it  has  correctly 
exploited  its  strengths  both  as 
an  editorial  (in  the  broadest 
sense)  and  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

In  the  near  future  television 
faces  the  proliferation  of  chan¬ 
nels  as  VHF  and  CATV  ex¬ 
tends  and  beyond  that  the 
provision  of  home  video  re¬ 
cording.  In  marketing  terms 
there  may  be  opportunities  for 
newspapers?.  As  a  communica¬ 
tions  medium  television  has 
drawbacks;  if  these  were  more 
clearly  understood,  the  editorial 
content  of  newspaper  could  be 
improved. 

However,  the  point  here  is 
that  hy  full  use  of  the  market¬ 
ing  concept  developed  to  its  lo¬ 
gical  conclusion,  the  primacy  of 
the  advertising  department,  the 
newspaper  could  break-  out  of 
the  straight  jacket  of  an  out¬ 
moded  concept  of  how  it  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  profit-making  commu¬ 
nications  medium. 

The  full  application  of  the 
marketing  concept  to  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  .something  that  can 
be  just  switched  on.  Yet  the 
change  has  to  be  made.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  publishers  must  be  jier- 
suaded  that  the  change  i.s  nec¬ 
essary,  for  a  few  major  changes 
can  take  place  until  a  posi¬ 
tive  lead  comes  from  the  higher 
echelons  of  management.  One 
thing  is  certain  if  any  newspa¬ 
per  remains  fettered  to  the 
past  it  will  join  it. 


Prices  raised 

Buffalo’s  two  dailies,  the 
Evening  Ne\vs  and  the  Couri¬ 
er-Express,  have  gone  to  15(1  a 
copy.  The  C-E  raised  the  price 
of  its  Sunday  edition  to  30(1. 
The  News  will  now  charge  20c 
for  its  weekend  edition,  a  5c 
increase. 
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Retail  gains 
keep  papers’ 
ad  income  up 

Retail  advei’tising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  rose  5.9% 
for  August  and  by  the  same 
percentage  for  the  January- 
August  period,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

These  gains  outweighed  de¬ 
clines  in  other  classifications  so 
that  total  ad  revenues  of  daily 
newspapers  increased  by  1.8% 
in  August  and  1.6%  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

These  estimates  are  based  on 
actual  linage  measurements  by 
Media  Records  Inc.  for  its 
52-city  index  and  they  reflect 
changes  in  rates  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  measured  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

In  July,  national  advertising 
revenues  remained  unchanged 
from  last  year’s  levels,  but  for 
the  first  eight  months  they  de¬ 
clined  3.3%,  One  of  its  com¬ 
ponents,  general  advertising, 
was  up  0.2%  for  the  month  but 
fell  4.3%  for  the  January- 
August  period.  Its  other  com¬ 
ponent,  automotive,  was  down 
0.4%  for  August  and  1.1%  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year. 

Classified  advertising  also 
dipped  4.5%  in  August  and 
3.1%  for  the  eight  month 
period. 

• 

Grey  to  acquire 
North  Advertising 

After  a  working  affiliation 
for  almost  a  year.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  and  North  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.  of  Chicago  are  complet¬ 
ing  negotiations  for  a  merger  to 
take  place  January  1. 

According  to  Edward  H. 
Meyer,  president  of  Grey,  and 
Donald  Paul  Nathanson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  North,  the  merger  will 
result  in  the  acquisition  of 
North  Advertising  by  Grey.  The 
Chicago  firm  will  be  renamed 
Grey-North  Inc. 

North’s  billings,  not  including 
income  from  affiliates  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  1969,  were  approx¬ 
imately  $23,000,000.  Its  client 
list  includes  Gillette  Company- 
Toni,  Paper-Mate  and  Gillette 
Toiletries. 

• 

50c  for  Sunday 

The  Boston  Globe  is  holding 
the  home  delivery  price  of  its 
w’eekday  editions  to  10(‘  -while 
boosting  the  price  at  news¬ 
stands  to  15(‘.  The  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  goes  up  to  50(‘. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Flying  Short  Course 
schedule  completed 


Two  noted  photojournalists 
are  among  a  faculty  of  nine 
who  will  appear  in  four  cities 
during  the  annual  Flying  Short 
Course  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  in 
October. 

David  Douglas  Duncan,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  photographic 
essays  from  three  wars,  and 
Bruce  Davidson,  Magnum  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  two-year  project  in 
New  York’s  Spanish  Harlem, 
lead  off  the  13th  annual  travel¬ 
ing  symposium. 

The  one-day  programs  for 
news  photographers  will  take 
place  October  25  in  Atlanta, 
October  27  in  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  29  in  Minneapolis  and  Octo¬ 
ber  31  in  Seattle,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rich  Clarkson,  pho¬ 
to  director  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal  who  is 
chairman  of  NPPA’s  continu¬ 
ing  Education  Commitee. 

Other  speakers  are  Susan 
Levy  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
group  of  Chicago  suburban 
newspapers,  George  P.  Koshol- 
lek  Jr.  and  Erwin  Gebhard  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  John 
E.  Fletcher  of  the  Xational  Ge¬ 
ographic  magazine,  David  A. 
Harvey  of  Richmond,  Va.,  John 
Durniak  of  Time  magazine,  and 
Christopher  G.  Knight  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  symposiums,  a  project  of 
NPPA,  are  co-sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose 
military  photographers  are 
guests  at  the  sessions. 

Dates  and  places 

Local  sites  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  chairmen  who  are  accep¬ 
ting  advance  registrations  are: 

Atlanta:  Quality  Hotel  Cen¬ 
tral,  Jack  Belich,  Southern 
Division  Newspictures  Editor, 
United  Press  International, 
1211  Williams  Street  NW,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30309 

New  York:  Hotel  McAlpin, 
Broadway  at  34th,  Michael 
Evans,  Staff  Photographer, 
A’cir  York  Times,  229  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036. 

Minneapolis:  Thunderbird 

Hotel,  Dr.  R.  Smith  Schune- 
man.  School  of  Journalism  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  55455 

Seattle:  Seattle  Center,  Col¬ 
iseum  North  Court,  Mr.  Barry 
Sweet,  Staff  Photographer,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Seattle  Times 
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Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 

The  symposiums  charge  a 
registration  fee  to  help  cover 
expenses  for  the  week  series, 
graduated  from  $15  for  non- 
NPPA  members  down  to  $2  for 
college  students.  Advance  reg¬ 
istrations  are  not  necessary. 

Editing  of  an  essay 

Duncan,  who  lives  in  south 
France,  began  a  career  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He  was  a 
Marine  officer  during  World 
War  II  and  covered  the  Korean 
War  for  Life  magazine.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Vietnam  two  times 
for  Life  and  ABC  News  and 
covered  the  national  political 
conventions  in  1968  for  NBC 
News  and  Xewsieeek. 

November  11  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  date  for  his  newest  book, 
“War  Without  Heroes’’  photo¬ 
graphed  during  three  periods 
on  the  DMZ  with  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
ines.  His  short  course  presenta¬ 
tion,  illustrated  with  pictures 
from  this  effort,  will  deal  with 
the  photographing  and  editing 
of  this  essay. 

Davidson’s  new  book  is  “East 
100th  Street.’’  He  spent  two 
years  in  photographing  life  in 
one  block  of  Spanish  Harlem. 
In  an  era  when  candid  photo 
reportage  and  the  35mm 
camera  became  almost  synony¬ 
mous,  Davidson  did  the  entire 
project  on  4  X  5  film. 

Susan  Levy  is  the  24-year  old 
chief  photographer  of  the  11 
suburban  newspapers  of  the 
Time,  Inc.-owned  group  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  north  side.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
she  will  discuss  the  problems  of 
photography  for  suburban 
newspapers  and  of  community 
journalism  as  well  as  touching 
on  the  role  of  women  in  news¬ 
paper  photography. 

David  Harvey,  after  complet¬ 
ing  work  in  the  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  school  and  2% 
years  as  a  prize-winning  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal  accepted  a  one- 
year  professional  grant  from 
the  Virginia  Museum  in  June. 
In  addition,  he  is  continuing  his 
newspaper  involvement  by 
working  two  days  a  week  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  His  topic  is  pho- 
tojournalistic  discipline — both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  indi¬ 
vidual  assignments  and  for 
career  goals  for  young  photo¬ 
graphers.  He  is  26. 
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Erwin  Gebhard  and  George 
P.  Koshollek  Jr.  are  both  staff 
members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  But  both  are  prize¬ 
winning  photographers  who 
watch  and  learn  from  each  oth¬ 
er — and  thus  discredit  the  pro¬ 
fessional  generation  gap  almost 
daily.  Each  will  tell  some  of  the 
things  he  has  learned  from  the 
other. 

Christopher  G.  Knight,  a 
27-year  old  Dartmouth  gradu¬ 
ate,  first  became  known  for  his 
picture  stories  for  the  National 
Geographic  as  he  photographed 
his  way  through  school.  Recent¬ 
ly,  he  has  turned  to  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  of  his  documentaries, 
the  latest  is  “Carry  It  On” 
which  is  being  relea.sed  for  the¬ 
ater  showing  in  October. 
Knight  will  discuss  documen¬ 
tary  film  production. 

• 

In  new  atl  post 

Brian  Van  Mols,  a  former 
newspaper  representative  with 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  and  Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers,  has 
joined  Petersen  Publishing  Co. 
as  midwest  advertising  director. 
He  was  previously  on  the  ad 
staff  of  Look  magazine  in  De¬ 
troit,  where  he  will  continue  to 
have  an  office. 


Editor’s  new  play 
produced  off-B’way 

James  J.  Fox,  editor  of  the 
Ridgway  (Pa.)  Record,  made 
his  bow  on  the  New  York  the¬ 
ater  off-Broadway  scene  as  a 
playwright  when  the  Mann- 
hardt  Theater  Foundation  pre¬ 
sented  September  performances 
of  his  new  play  “Part  of  a 
Darkness”.  The  play  centers 
around  the  assassination  of  the 
Czar’s  uncle.  Grand  Duke  Ser¬ 
gei. 

Fox,  former  editor  of  the 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  and  the 
Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror, 
has  had  a  number  of  shows 
presented  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

• 

X  and  R  movies  out 

The  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Deseret  News  has  announced 
that  it  will  refuse  to  accept 
advertising  of  X  and  R-rated 
motion  pictures.  Advertising  of 
unrated  pictures  released  after 
November  1,  1968,  the  date  the 
motion  picture  industry’s  ra¬ 
ting  system  became  effective, 
are  also  declared  unacceptable 
to  the  News.  Under  the  new 
policy  the  News  will  advertise 
only  those  movies  rated  G  and 
GP,  along  with  reissues  of  el¬ 
der  movies. 
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Media  review 
paper  started 

for  St.  Louis 

A  publication  designed  to  re¬ 
view  the  news  media  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  is  being  published 
by  a  group  of  St.  Louis  jour¬ 
nalists. 

St.  Loitiit  Jounuilism  Review 
a  12-page  tabloid — will  aim,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  editorial  in  the 
first  issue,  “to  become  to  the 
regular  newspapers  and  the  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  what 
those  media  are  to  government 
and  other  institutions.  The 
news  media  are  counted  on  to 
report  to  the  public  on  all  insti¬ 
tutions  and  evaluate  their  per¬ 
formance.  In  St.  Louis  we  in¬ 
tend  to  take  on  that  task.  .  .  .” 

Also  it  will  lie  “principally  a 
critique  of  journalism  by  work¬ 
ing  journalists.  But  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  possible,  we  will 
also  offer  the  columns  of  the 
St.  Louis  Journalism  Review  to 
lay  critics  of  the  press,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  regular 
media  or  whose  stories  have 
been  distorted.  In  this  way  we 
hope  to  be  not  only  critics,  but 
also  open  to  criticism.” 

It  will  be  edited  by  an  edito¬ 
rial  board  open  to  members  of 
the  St.  Louis  media  community. 
It  will  be  published  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  publication  by  the  FO¬ 
CUS  Midwest  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Review 
includes  articles  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  criticism  of  St.  Louis 
Post-Disjiutch  reporting  poli¬ 


cies  by  a  reporter  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  an  explanation  of  the 
controversy  in  St.  Louis  about 
subpoenas  of  the  press  by  the 
federal  government,  an  article 
on  the  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe  Democrat,  the  place  of 
blacks  in  the  St,  Louis  news 
media,  an  examination  of  how 
St.  Louis  media  dealt  with  the 
CORE-Busch  controvei’sy,  and 
other  articles. 

Subscription  to  the  Review  is 
$3.  (P.  O.  Box  3086,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  63130.)  The  Review 
will  be  sold  at  news  dealers  for 
35  cents  per  copy. 

The  accessibility  of  the  pages 
of  the  Review  to  the  media  and 
general  community  is  assured 
by  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
groundrules,  declared  a  Review 
spokesman.  These  include  (1) 
an  open  membership  policy  for 
the  Editorial  Board  itself;  (2) 
boai’d  meetings  open  to  all 
members  of  the  working  press; 
(3)  solicitation  of  ideas  and  ar¬ 
ticles  from  all  members  of  the 
working  ])ress;  (4)  acceptance 
of  suitable  articles  of  commen¬ 
tary  from  persons  outside  of 
the  press;  (5)  publication  of 
rebuttals  from  any  person  or 
publication  who  is  the  subject 
of  criticism  in  a  Journalism 
Review  article;  and  (6)  Ijoard 
responsibility  —  though  not 
necessarily  agreement — for  all 
articles  appearing  in  the  Re¬ 
view. 

Members  of  the  Editorial 
Board  thus  far  include:  Robert 
E.  Adams.  Margaret  M.  Car- 
lan,  Peter  A.  Donhowe,  Ted 
Gest,  Charles  L.  Klotzer,  Rich¬ 
ard  Krantz,  Gerald  Lindhorst, 
Gus  Lumpe,  Roy  Malone,  John 
Shelton,  Ellen  Sweets,  and 
Fred  Sweets. 


THREE  GENERATIONS — Robert  M.  White  II,  editor  ar<d  publisher 
of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  has  established  a  collection  of  World 
War  II  nnemorabilia  at  the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  &  Library 
at  Westminster  Col  ege  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
the  late  L.  Mitchell  White.  White  is  shown  before  portraits  of  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Col.  R.  M.  White  (left)  and  his  father 
(right).  They  were  Westminster  graduates  and  also  served  as 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  Ledger. 


20  students  selected 


for  Sears  fellowships 


Twenty  college  juniors  and 
seniors  have  been  aw'arded 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Con¬ 
gressional  Internships  for 
Journalism  Students  for  1971. 
The  students  will  work  and 
study  for  three  months  in 
Washington,  beginning  early 
next  year. 

Under  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gram,  journalism  students  are 
assigned  to  the  staffs  of  U.S. 
senators  and  representatives. 

Entering  its  second  year,  the 
program  is  sponsored  by  Sears 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  (ACEJ).  Its  objec¬ 
tive,  by  offering  students  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  operations  of 
Congress,  is  to  increase  the 
public’s  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  government. 

The  students  are  selected  by 
an  awards  committee  for  their 
academic  performance,  writing 
ability  and  interest  in  political 
reporting. 

In  announcing  the  winners. 
Sears  president  Arthur  M. 
Wood  and  ACEJ  president 
Frank  R.  Ahlgi*en  noted  the 
program  has  received  “out¬ 
standing  response  from  facul¬ 
ties  and  students,  members  of 
Congress  and  the  news  media.” 

The  schools  and  students  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  1971  program 
are: 

University  of  Arizona,  John 
D.  Carter  of  Tucson,  to  the 
.staff  of  Rep.  Harold  T.  John¬ 
son,  D-Calif. 

University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Rivian  Taylor  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D- 
Calif.; 

San  Francisco  State  College, 
Howard  1.  Finberg  of  San 
Francisco;  Ren.  Donald  W. 
Riegle,  Jr.,  R-Mich. ; 

University  of  Georgia,  Re¬ 
becca  K.  Leet  of  .\t’anta;  Rep. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  D-N.Y. 

Northwestern  University, 
Cathy  L.  Grossman  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.;  Rep.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  D.-N.Y.,  and  Baran 
S.  Rosen  of  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
R^n  Nicholas  Galifianakis,  D- 
N.C.; 

Southern  Illinois  University, 
John  A.  Stebbins  of  Chicago; 
Rep.  James  C.  Wright  Jr.,  D- 
Tex. ; 

State  University  of  Iowa, 
Terry  Fruehling  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
D-Calif.; 

Michigan  State  University, 
Rita  Jean  Rice  of  Pittsburgh; 
Rep.  Garry  Brown,  R-Mich.; 


University  of  Minnesota,  Mi¬ 
chael  H.  Gelfand  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall,  D- 
Ariz. ; 

University  of  Missouri,  Gary 
T.  Beezley  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.; 
Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  I)-Ind.; 

University  of  Montana, 
James  T.  Grady  of  Shelby, 
Mont.;  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D- 
Mont.; 

University  of  New  Mexico, 
Wayne  W.  Ciddio  of  Los  Ala¬ 
mos,  N.M.;  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gon¬ 
zalez,  D-Tex. 

Oklahoma  State  University, 
June  E.  Tyhurst  of  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Okla.;  Rep.  Charles  C. 
Diggs,  Jr.,  D-Mich. ; 

University  of  Oregon,  Steven 
G.  Neal  of  Salem,  Ore.;  Rep. 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  R-Mass.; 

South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Patricia  J.  Huether  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. ;  Rep.  Mark 
Andrews,  R-N.D. ; 

University  of  Tennessee,  Da¬ 
vid  H.  Lauver  of  Alcoa,  Tenn.; 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C. ; 

University  of  Utah,  Suzanne 
Dean  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane,  R-Ill. ; 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Nancy  J.  Begalke  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wis.;  Rep.  Glenn  R.  Davis, 
R-Wis.,  and  Donna  Lee  Boss  of 
Denver;  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
D-Wash. 

As  a  supplement  to  their 
Congressional  experience,  the 
interns  will  attend  an  eight- 
week  course  in  W’ashington  on 
“Understanding  and  Reporting 
Public  Affairs.”  It  will  be 
taught  by  Samuel  J.  Archibald, 
assistant  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee. 

Students  awarded  internships 
receive  stipends  of  .$1,400. 

• 

Agency’s  billings  are 
highest  in  history 

James  W.  Finegan,  president 
of  Gray  Rogers,  Inc.,  reported 
total  billings  of  $17  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969-70  at  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  annual  shaieholders  meet¬ 
ing  (September  14). 

This  figure,  the  largest  in  the 
Philadelphia-based  agency’s  his¬ 
tory,  exceeds  last  year’s  total  by 
more  than  $500,000. 

Finegan  attributed  the  con¬ 
tinuing  upward  trend  primarily 
to  increased  spending  by  some 
of  the  agency’s  clients.  Also,  he 
said,  advertising  budget  cuts 
have  been  minimal  among  G  &  R 
accounts. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COLORFUL  PAPER;  PART  II 


This,  the  second  part  of  a 
two-part  series  on  what  can  be 
done  with  color  in  a-  weekly 
neivspaper,  is  a  description  by 
William  (Billy)  Thomasson,  as¬ 
sistant  manayer,  the  Newnan 
(Ga.)  Times-Herald,  of  how  his 
paper  gets  quality  color  separa¬ 
tions  at  low  cost. 

Last  week  this  column  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  Times-Herald  in 
general — its  circulation  (5,- 
800),  what  it  is  doing  with  col¬ 
or,  and  the  equipment  it  uses. 

*  *  * 

Many  newspaper  publishers 
whose  plants  are  equipped  with 
web  offset  presses  of  three  or 
more  units  are  becoming:  more 
and  more  interested  in  offering 
editorial  color  to  their  readers, 
and  full  color  reproduction  to 
their  advertisers.  One  of  the 
major  obstacles  usually  encoun¬ 
tered  is  obtaining  quality  color 
separation  negatives  at  a  cost 
that  is  low  enough  to  make  pro¬ 
cess  color  production  economi¬ 
cally  feasible. 

Described  here  is  a  method  of 
producing  four-color  separation 
negatives  from  Kodacolor  or 
Ektacolor  negatives  that  com¬ 
bines  high  quality  with  low 
cost.  Most  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  needed  will  probably 
already  be  found  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plant. 

Wily  negative  color? 

The  use  of  color  negatives, 
such  as  Kodacolor  or  Ektacolor 
(Type  S),  to  produce  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  for  offset  repro¬ 
duction  has  many  advantages 
over  the  use  of  positive 
transparencies.  By  using  color 
negatives,  the  photographer 
can  simply  make  four  black  and 
white  prints  from  the  color  ne¬ 
gative  and  the  cameraman  can 
then  make  halftone  negatives 
for  each  color  to  be  printed  in 
basically  the  same  manner  that 
black  and  white  photos  are 
handled. 

At  the  Times-Herald,  we 
have  our  color  film  processed  by 
a  commercial  photofinisher  and 
have  a  small  color  print  made 
of  each  exposure  on  the  roll. 
These  prints  are  used  in  selec¬ 
ting  the  negative  to  be  used, 
and  as  a  guide  in  the  color 
separation  operation. 

Cameras  used  for  shooting 
color  include  both  2^4  by  2(4 
twin-lens  reflex  cameras  and  35 
mm.  cameras.  While  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  from  35 
mm.  negatives,  we  prefer  to 
use  the  larger  2(4  x  2(4  nega¬ 
tives  as  these  can  be  enlarged 


to  full  8-col.  size  without  diffic¬ 
ulty. 

In  addition  to  a  good  en¬ 
larger,  the  only  equipment 
needed  is  a  set  of  four  gelatin 
filters  (No.  29  Red,  No.  70  Red, 
No.  99  Green  and  No.  47B 
Blue),  a  set  of  two  Carlson 
Register  Pins  ((4  pin  diame¬ 
ter),  a  two-hole  office  type  pa¬ 
per  punch  ((4  diameter  holes) 
and  a  sheet  of  (4  thick  plate 
glass  approximately  10  x  12  in¬ 
ches  in  size. 

Materials  needed  are;  1  box 
Kodak  Pan  Masking  Film  (8" 
X  10"),  1  box  Kodak  Resisto 
Rapid  Pan  Paper  (8"  x  10") 
Kodak  Dektol  and  DK  60a  De¬ 
velopers. 

Making  the  separations 

The  negative  to  lie  separated 
should  be  placed  in  the  en¬ 
larger  and  carefully  focused  on 
a  piece  of  white  card  stock  that 
has  been  carefully  cut  to  8  x  10 
inches  in  size.  After  focusing, 
the  white  card  is  punched  along 
the  8-inch  side  with  two  (4 
holes,  using  an  office  type  two- 
hole  paper  punch.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  locate  these  holes  so 
that  one  of  the  holes  is  about 
one  inch  from  the  corner  of  the 
paper.  This  will  reduce  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  incorrect  assembly  of 
paper  and  mask  during  the 
printing  process,  w'hich  must  be 
carried  out  in  total  darkness. 

After  punching,  two  Carlson 
register  pins  are  placed  in  the 
holes  and  the  card  is  aligned 
with  the  projected  image  from 
the  enlarger,  and  the  pins  are 
taped  in  position  with  masking 
tape.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  position  of 
the  enlarger  and  negative  car¬ 
rier  from  this  point,  or  misreg- 
ister  of  the  mask  with  the  print 
can  occur. 

Two  color  correction  masks 
are  needed,  one  for  the  red 
print  and  one  for  the  yellow 
print.  These  are  each  made  on 
Kodak  Pan  Masking  Film, 
using  a  Kodak  Wrattan  Series 
29  Red  Filter  for  the  red  print 
correction  mask,  and  a  Kodak 
Wratten  Series  99  Green  Filter 
for  the  yellow  print  correction 
mask. 

To  make  the  mask  for  the 
red  print,  set  the  aperature  of 
the  enlarging  lens  to  approx¬ 
imately  f/22  and  tape  the  No. 
29  Red  Filter  over  the  lens 
with  a  piece  of  masking  tape. 
Next,  in  total  darkness,  punch 
a  sheet  of  8"  x  10"  Pan 
Masking  Film,  emulsion  side 
up,  to  fit  over  the  white  card  on 
the  register  pins.  Cover  the  en¬ 
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tire  film  with  a  sheet  of  (4 
plate  glass  that  has  been  care¬ 
fully  cleaned.  The  glass  will  in¬ 
sure  that  the  film  is  perfectly 
flat  during  exposure. 

With  our  enlarger,  which 
uses  a  75-watt  opal  bulb,  ex¬ 
posure  for  this  mask  will  be 
approximately  12  to  15  seconds 
at  f/22.  Following  exposure, 
this  mask  is  developed  for  4(2 
minutes  in  DK  60a  diluted  1:2. 

The  mask  for  the  yellow 
print  is  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  above,  except  a  No.  99 
Green  Filter  is  used  and  the 
exposure  is  increased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  30  seconds  and  the 
development  is  reduced  to  2(2 
minutes.  After  fixing  and 
washing,  the  masks  are  squee¬ 
geed  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Den¬ 
sity  of  the  masks  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  critical,  although  the  red 
mask  should  have  greater  den¬ 
sity  than  the  yellow  mask.  At 
this  point,  the  masks  should  be 
marked  to  avoid  accidentally 
interchanging  them  during  the 
print  making  operation. 

Making  the  prints 

While  the  masks  are  drying, 
the  blue  and  black  prints  can  be 
made,  since  they  require  no 
masks.  Each  of  these  prints  is 
made  on  Kodak  Resisto  Rapid 
Pan  Paper,  which  is  punched 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  masking  film  and  placed 
over  the  pins  the  same  way. 
The  sheet  of  glass  is  used  to 
keep  the  paper  flat  during  ex¬ 
posure.  A  No.  70  Red  Filter  is 
taped  over  the  lens  and  the 
apei-ature  opened  to  f:5.6.  Ex¬ 
posure  for  the  black  print  will 
be  approximately  20  seconds  at 
this  setting.  All  prints  are  ex¬ 
posed  and  developed  in  total 
darkness,  using  Dektol  de¬ 
veloper  diluted  1:2  for  2*2  min¬ 
utes. 

The  black  print  should  ap¬ 
pear  very  weak  and  washed  out 
with  only  the  darkest  shadow 
areas  appearing  black.  Fixing 
the  prints  is  accomplished  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the> 
should  be  washed  for  a  max¬ 
imum  of  five  minutes  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

The  blue  print  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  black,  in¬ 
creasing  the  exposure  to  ap¬ 
proximately  40  seconds.  Some 
experimentation  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
exposure  for  this  print.  The 
blue  print  should  have  very 
dense  shadow  areas  and  very 
light  or  completely  white  high¬ 
light  areas.  By  comparing  the 
blue  print  with  the  original  col¬ 
or  print,  it  should  be  noted  that 
deep  blue  areas  in  the  original 
print  should  correspond  with 
dense  black  areas  on  the  blue 
print. 

The  red  print  is  made  by  pla¬ 
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cing  a  sheet  on  pan  paper  in 
position  on  the  register  pins 
and  placing  the  red  correction 
mask  over  it.  With  the  glass 
over  both  paper  and  mask  and 
a  No.  99  Green  Filter  over  the 
lens,  the  print  is  exposed  for 
approximately  2  to  2(2  minutes 
at  f/5.6.  Following  exposure, 
the  print  is  developed,  fixed 
and  washed  as  before.  The  red 
print  should  appear  very  dense 
in  the  shadow  areas  and  pre¬ 
dominately  red  areas  of  the 
photo,  and  should  be  very  light 
in  the  highlight  areas.  Flesh 
tones  should  appear  somewhat 
darker  than  one  would  expect 
on  a  normal  black  and  white 
photo.  Keeping  development 
constant,  exposure  for  this 
print  can  be  varied  to  produce 
the  desired  results. 


Blue  filter 

A  No.  47b  Blue  Filter  is  used 
for  the  yellow  print,  and  with 
the  appropi’iate  mask  in  place, 
exposure  should  be  approx¬ 
imately  80  seconds  with  2^2 
minutes  development  time.  The 
yellow  print  will  usually  ap¬ 
pear  more  dense  than  the  other 
prints.  Shadow  areas  on  this 
print  .should  again  be  a  dense 
black  with  extreme  highlight 
areas  show'ing  little  or  no  color. 
Flesh  tones  on  the  yellow  print 
will  typically  be  slightly  more 
dense  than  on  the  red  print. 

Screening  the  prints  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  basically  the 
same  manner  as  a  noimal  black 
and  white  print.  The  print  or 
the  contact  screen  must  be  an¬ 
gled  to  achieve  the  following 
dot  angles  on  each  print; 
Black — 45  degrees;  Blue — 75 
degrees;  Red — 15  degrees;  Yel¬ 
low — 90  degrees.  For  this  step 
a  set  of  pre-angled  screens  is 
helpful. 

The  halftone  negatives 
should  be  exposed  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  obtain  a  very  tight 
highlight  dot  and  a  very  small 
pinpoint  shadow  dot. 
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CIRCUL\T10N 

U.S.  group  gleans  ideas  in  Europe 
for  promotion  and  sales 


By  Cyrus  H.  Favor 
General  Manager, 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association 


English  and  Scandinavian 
ways  of  merchandising  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  newspaper,  captur¬ 
ing  the  youth  market,  program¬ 
ming  for  consistent  press  times 
and  computerizing  circulation 
records  were  among  the  inter¬ 
esting  programs  a  group  of 
ICMA  members  observed  in  a 
15-day  Scandinavian  Symposi¬ 
um  September  2-17. 

The  original  party  of  17 
heard  papers  read  and  joined  in 
discussion  of  circulation  techni¬ 
ques  with  nearly  a  hundred  of 
their  contemporaries  in  London, 
Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Stockholm 
and  Mahno. 

10,000  pust('r> 

In  London  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  w'ith  the  way  the  Even¬ 
ing  Sews  uses  some  10.000  pos¬ 
ters  each  day  to  merchandise 
the  stories  in  their  newspaper. 
Posters  are  made  on  all  saleable 
stories  for  newsstand  display 
often  with  two  or  three  differ¬ 
ent  posters  on  the  same  story 
focusing  on  varied  points  of  in¬ 
terest  for  differing  stand  loca¬ 
tion  areas.  The  news  also  local¬ 
izes  its  paper  with  a  half 
column  on  page  one  left  blank 
to  be  filled  in  “fudge  box”  fash¬ 
ion  at  various  substations  on  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  paper  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  London.  The  fill-in  in¬ 
cludes  late  race  results,  stock 
closings,  late  wire  bulletins  and 
local  area  stories. 

Throughout  Scandinavia  they 
found  publishers  putting  out 
two  entirely  different  newspa¬ 
pers  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  morning  is  a  full  size  sheet 
sold  usually  by  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  is  somewhat  conserva¬ 
tive  and  intellectual  in  its  cov¬ 
erage.  Afternoon  sheets  are  ta¬ 
bloid  and  rather  sensational  and 
controversial  in  their  content 
being  deliberately  aimed  at 
young  people,  workers  and  oth¬ 
er  groups  that  have  fallen  away 
from  reading  the  morning  es¬ 
tablishment  papers.  These  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers,  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  underground  press 
of  America  in  style  have  shown 
•sensational  circulation  grow’th 
and  are  eating  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  established  morning 
newspapers  even  though  sale  is 
almost  entirely  by  single  copies 
with  few  subscriptions. 

In  Stockholm  the  circulation 
managers  were  intrigued  with  a 
computerized  copy-flow  program 


on  the  Svenska  Dagbladet  that 
enables  the  production  manager 
to  furnish  editors  with  a  print¬ 
out  every  half  hour  showing 
■whether  copy  flow  was  adequate 
to  keep  all  type  setting  equip¬ 
ment  at  optimum  production. 
Thus  consistent  production  can 
be  achieved  to  assure  prompt 
edition  times  eliminating  peak 
loads  just  before  deadline.  The 
record  shows  any  lag  in  copy  or 
typesetting  throughout  the  pro¬ 
duction  period  pinpointing  delays 
and  eliminating  the  traditional 
alibis  for  late  press  times. 

Joint  delivery  system 

Sweden  has  combined  or  joint 
delivery  of  newspapers  handled 
by  companies  organized  to  do 
this,  the  largest  being  Svenska 
Pressbyran.  jointly  owned  by 
Swedish  publishers  which  em¬ 
ploys  six  thousand  people  and 
serves  sixteen  thousand  outlets 
many  of  these  being  kiosks  they 
own  and  operate  themselves. 
The  Swedish  government  gives 
publishers  a  subsidy  of  about 
one  dollar  per  year  for  each 
subscriber  handled  on  a  joint 
delivery  basis.  This  is  to  help 
smaller  newspapers  meet  growing 
distribution  costs.  From  1945  to 
1968  the  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Sweden  dropped  from 
177  to  108.  Proponents  feel  that 
this  subsidy  will  enable  smaller 
newspapers  to  meet  increasing 
distribution  costs  and  decrease 
the  number  of  suspensions  of  such 
publications. 

Throughout  Scandinavia  home 
delivery,  for  the  most  part,  is  by 
adults  rather  than  boys  and  they 
are  on  the  payroll  as  employes. 
Thus,  advance  office  payment  of 
subscriptions,  much  of  it  annual, 
has  long  been  a  practice  there. 
The  advent  of  the  computer  has 
been  a  great  help  in  this  vol¬ 
uminous  record  keeping.  Thus 
many  Scandinavian  newspapers 
have  gone  far  in  developing 
computer  i-ecord  keeping  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  One  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  of  these  was  the  system 
of  the  Oslo  (Norway)  Aften- 
posten  where  160,000  sub¬ 
scribers  are  handled  by  the 
computer  each  with  a  14-digit 
identification  number.  Dialing 
on  a  keyboard  of  this  number 
brings  the  complete  record  of 
the  subscriber  up  on  the  reader 
almost  Immediately  for  tem¬ 
porary  vacation  suspension, 
change  of  address,  restart  or 


whatever  transaction  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  code  number  not 
only  gives  name  and  address 
but  payment  record  and  com¬ 
plete  infoi-mation  on  truck  and 
carrier  that  delivers  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  Of  these  160,000,  60M 
pay  monthly,  75M  quarterly  and 
the  remaining  25M  semi  annu¬ 
ally  or  annually.  Where  more 
than  one  payment  is  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  subscriber  gets 
a  book  of  IBM  punched  cards 
for  each  paj-ment  much  like 
American  bank  car  payment 
books. 

Business  discussions 

The  group  from  United 
States  and  Canada  met  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  newspapers  in  each 
of  the  cities  for  business  sym¬ 
posium  sessions  morning  or  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  sometimes  both. 
While  overseas  members  read 
papers  on  various  phases  of 
their  circulation  management, 
thoughful  discussion  followed 
with  circulators  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  seeking  information  on 
American  methods  that  might 
be  applied  to  their  problems. 
Since  so  much  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  is  single  copy  transient 
sale,  control  of  returns  is  one  of 
their  bigger  problems.  They  are 
using  computers  to  build  models 
of  supply  and  demand  taking 
into  account  news  values, 
weather  and  many  other  factors 
affecting  daily  sales  potentials. 
As  they  accumulate  sales 
figures  for  each  outlet  on  their 
computers  they  are  finding  daily 
sales  fluctuation  patterns  which 
they  hope  will  one  day  help 
them  to  regulate  daily  dealer 
draws  close  to  customer  de¬ 
mand.  This  was  a  problem 
much  emphasized  over  there 
that  seemed  a  bit  strange  to 
some  American  circulators  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  percentage  of  their 
circulation  stabilized  on  a  six- 
day  demand  by  home  delivery. 

In  each  city  visited  the  ICMA 
party  was  royally  entertained 
by  executives  of  host  newspa¬ 
pers  at  luncheons  and  dinners. 
Between  sessions  time  was 
found  in  each  city  for  sightsee¬ 
ing.  This  made  for  long  days 
and  short  nights  with  a  great 
deal  of  business  and  pleasure 
all  crowded  into  two  short 
weeks.  However,  those  who 
went  expressed  the  hope  that 
similar  trips  can  be  planned  in 
future  years  to  give  more  circu¬ 
lators  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  compare  overseas  methods 
w  ith  American  practices. 


Florida  weekly 
in  Thomson  group 
becomes  a  daily 

The  Herald-News,  Florida 
West  Coast  weekly  newspaper, 
became  a  six-day  afternoon  dai¬ 
ly  on  October  1,  making  it  the 
only  daily  newspaper  based  in 
Charlotte  County  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  cities  of  Port  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Punta  Gorda. 

Originally  founded  in  1893  on 
the  lower  floor  of  a  cigar  facto¬ 
ry  in  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Punta  Gorda,  the  weekly  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Thomson 
Group  in  1951.  In  1964  the  Her¬ 
ald  acquired  the  Port  Charlotte 
News  from  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  merged  the  two  pa¬ 
pers. 

On  October  1,  the  Herald- 
News  also  completed  transition 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  using 
a  four-unit  Cottrell  V-15A 
press. 

The  new  daily  carries  the 
UPI  wire  service,  a  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  wide  assortment  of 
both  local  and  national 
features.  Joseph  G.  Glasser, 
publisher,  said  the  present 
ABC  circulation  is  nearly  8,400 
and  the  paper  employs  57  peo¬ 
ple  in  full  and  part-time  posi¬ 
tions.  The  editor  is  J.  W. 
Nielsen,  for  seven  years  wire 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
James  Baham,  formerly  of  the 
Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser,  is 
advertising  manager. 


O’Byrne  elected 
CCMA  president 

Stuart  Craw'ford,  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Canadian  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  at  Sher¬ 
brooke,  and  Carl  O’Byrne,  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram,  was  elected 
president. 

Other  officers  are:  First 
vicepresident,  Gilles  Mailhot, 
La  Presse,  Montreal;  second 
vicepresident,  Robert  Hogg, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto; 
third  vicepresident,  William 
Stoody,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord.  L.  A.  Dorman,  Moncton 
(N.B.)  Times  &  Transcript, 
was  named  treasurer,  and  C. 
Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  secretary.  E. 
Smalian,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  is  convention  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  group’s  representative 
on  the  board  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  is  Frank  Taylor,  To¬ 
ronto  Star. 
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UN  dateline 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


pects  of  the  problem  of  the 
press  at  the  UN  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  downgrading,  or 
for  having  a  “low'  profile,”  to 
borrow  a  current  term  in  use  in 
Washington.  Many  reasons  and 
adverse  influences  have  been 
described.  But  could  it  be  that 
the  press  itself,  or  still  better 
the  journalists,  share  the 
blame? 

Some  think  so.  And  they  ob¬ 
serve:  while  the  UN  more  than 
doubled  in  size  in  the  last  25 
years,  the  press  dwindled  to 
possibly  half  its  original  num¬ 
ber;  while  the  Secretariat 
adopted  an  aggressively  un¬ 
friendly  stance,  the  press  “nev¬ 
er  fails  to  present  cakes  and 
sing  ‘happy  birthday  to  you’ 


dear  S.-G.”  (Trygve  Lie,  Dag 
Hammarskjiold,  U  Thant), 
complains  a  writer  to  E&P; 
while  the  issues  became  more 
complex  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  agenda  items  are 
technical,  both  the  journalist’s 
and  the  diplomat’s  equipment 
remained  the  same  as  in  the 
past.  And  it  is  these  two  dra¬ 
matis  personae  who  are  mostly 
responsible  to  tell  the  world 
what  happens  at  dateline:  UN, 
N.  Y. 

Once  Adlai  Stevenson 
summed  up  the  social  life  of  a 
diplomat  at  the  UN  in  these 
words:  “Protocol,  alcohol,  Geri- 
tol.”  The  three  words,  particu¬ 
larly  the  third  one,  may  em¬ 
brace  a  little  more  than  the 
social  life  of  a  diplomat.  But 
they  do  not  cover  another  UN 
which  has  gone  largely  unre¬ 
ported.  This  is  the  “UN  of  the 
Missing  Dateline.” 


New  press  forum  is  used 
by  (non-UN)  West  Germany 


The  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  is  a  misnomer,  said  a 
European  correspondent  the 
other  day.  And  he  continued: 
“they  are  not  very  united, 
many  of  them  aren’t  even  na¬ 
tions  (but  mere  state  entities), 
and  there  is  very  little  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  occasion  w'as  a  luncheon- 
press  conference  organized  by 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
for  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  Walter  Scheel  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  Germany  is  an  old 
nation,  is  well  organized  but  it 
is  not  united — either  within  it¬ 
self  or  the  United  Nations. 

So,  the  press  conference  took 
place  just  across  the  street 
from  the  UN  Headquarters,  in 
the  Carnegie  building.  And  a 
new  public  forum  was  born  in 
New  York — that  of  the  non-UN 
nations.  It  is  conceivable  that 
other  nations  or  state  entities 
(possibly  belligerents,  too?)  not 
members  of  the  w’orld  organiza¬ 
tion  may  use  the  same  method 
to  address  themselves  to  the 
“public  opinion  of  the  world,” 
as  Scheel  did. 

The  Foreign  Minister  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists — possibly  more  than  any 
comparable  event,  but  certainly 
more  than  most  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  of  similar  stature  attract 
at  a  UN  setting.  There  w'ere 
more  than  200  reporters  from 
U.  S.  and  foreign  publications, 
as  compared  to  70  or  80  corre- 
sDondents  who  are  around  the 
UN  on  any  “normal”  day. 

Scheel,  who  was  trained  in 
the  banking  business  before  en- 
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tering  politics,  used  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  the  utmost  econo¬ 
my:  he  gave  out  significant  bits 
of  information — in  fact  it  was 
the  first  such  conference  after 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  their  first  post-war  trea¬ 
ty,  last  August — and  offered  to 
the  waiting  correspondents 
(and  diplomats)  leads  for  fur¬ 
ther  stories. 

For  the  question-and-answer 
period  the  only  ground  rule 
was  that  the  questions  must  be 
in  writing.  Everything  was 
quotable,  attributable  and  De¬ 
puty  Head  of  the  Press  and 
Information  Office  of  Germany 
R.  von  Wechmar,  a  former  UPI 
correspondent,  stayed  behind  to 
supply  more  quotation  and 
elaboration. 

This  kind  of  atmosphere  en¬ 
couraged  people — not  necessari¬ 
ly  correspondents  since  there 
was  no  special  identification — 
to  participate  in  a  somewhat 
more  candid  exchange  than 
usual:  there  appeared  to  be  no 
“loaded”  questions,  the  answers 
sounded  sincere  and  full,  and 
more  journalists  could  be 
heard — from  Uganla  to  Brazil, 
Finland  to  Yugoslavia,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “big”  ones,  e.g.  the 
American,  British,  French  and 
German  news  agencies  and 
large  dailies. 

In  contrast  to  other  such  con¬ 
ferences,  there  were  no  ques¬ 
tions  about  Vietnam  or,  even, 
the  Middle  East  (except  one 
about  the  hostages)  and,  some¬ 
what  surprisingly,  no  one  asked 
in  any  form  whatsoever  the 
“perennial”  question  of  Nazis 
and  Jews. 
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U.S.  court  limits 
photo  subpoena 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Frank  S. 
Kaufman  in  Baltimore  ruled  last 
week  that  a  subpoena  calling 
for  all  pictures  taken  by  a  pho¬ 
tographer  during  disturbances 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
last  May  was  too  broad. 

Paul  Levin,  a  photographer 
for  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
Dia.mondback,  would  have  been 
required  to  produce  all  pictures 
he  had  made  from  May  1 
through  May  15.  To  comply 
wdth  the  coui’t  ruling,  the 
state’s  attorney  agreed  to 
amend  the  subpoena  to  call  only 
for  photos  taken  May  14  and  15. 

However,  Levin’s  attorney, 
Alan  I.  Baron,  said  his  client 
would  inform  the  grand  jury  in 
Prince  George’s  county  that  he 
had  no  pictures  that  would  as- 
.sist  the  investigation. 


The  whole  tone  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  and  the  answering 
tended  to  give  Germany  a  new 
“image”:  no  longer  a  world 
power,  no  longer  the  bogeyman 
of  Europe — but  an  important 
yet  mature  and  mellowed  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Continent. 

An  American  correspondent 
offered  an  additional  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  questioning  dealt  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  affairs:  “we  are  a  bit 
more  ignorant  about  Europe  to¬ 
day  than  in  the  past.  You  see, 
our  attention  has  been  turned 
to  Vietnam  for  so  long  and 
with  such  intensity.” 

It  was  the  second  interna¬ 
tional  press  conference  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation  this  year,  the  first 
being  the  White  House  briefing 
(E&P,  July  18),  during  which 
the  questions  of  Europe  re¬ 
ceived  extraordinary  attention. 

The  new  forum  in  New 
York,  however,  presents  one 
additional  new  element:  it  is 
more  accessible  both  to  journal¬ 
ists  and  to  government  officials 
than  either  the  UN  or  the 
State  Department  or  any  other 
agency  in  Washington.  Its  first 
try  also  proved  to  be  an  in¬ 
formative  and  economical  (even 
for  German  hankers)  channel 
of  communication. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo 

Sept.  23  Sept.  30 
•  85/8  75/, 

Boise  Cascade 

.  44 

50'/, 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg. 

.  2? 

293/4 

Cowles  Communications 

4 

4% 

Crown  Zellerbach 

.  31% 

32 

Cutler  Hammer 

.  183/4 

20'/, 

Dayco  Corp. 

14'/. 

18'/, 

Eastman  Kodak 

6S 

64% 

Eltra  Corp . 

235/, 

25 

Fairchild  Camera 

28'/. 

28'/4 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

.  8 

8'/4 

24'/, 

Gannett  Co . 

251/4 

Georgia  Pacific 

51 3^ 

54% 

Great  Northern  Paper 

44'/2 

443/4 

Harris  Intertype 

49'/4 

50'/4 

Inmont . 

8 

8 

International  Paper 

343/8 

355/, 

Kimberly  Clark 

313/4 

305/, 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  37 

40 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

18% 

Republic  Corp. 

125/i 

I5V4 

Richardson  Co. 

.  125/8 

13% 

Singer 

45 

70'/4 

J.  W.  Thompson 

25 

24 

Time  Inc.  .  . 

34 

33'/, 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  343/, 

35 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  14'/, 

153/4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Digital  Eouipment 

..  74/2 

82'/, 

Domtar  . . 

13% 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

10 

I2'/2 

Lee  Enterprises 

14 

18 

Media  General 

29% 

29'/, 

Milgo  Electronics 

28 

345/, 

New  York  Times 

20% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

-  3'/2 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

17 

18'/, 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

8'/, 

10'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

...  II 

13% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 
Booth  Newsoapers  24 

24 

Boston  Herald'Traveler 

32 

33 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  ... 

28 

30 

ComCorp.  . 

7'/: 

7'/, 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

12% 

15'/, 

Compuscan 

8 

7 

Datascan  . 

.  5 

53/4 

Dow  Jones  . . 

.  3I'/2 

323/4 

Downe  Comms. 

4y4 

43/4 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

20 

221/4 

834 

Grey  Advtg . 

9 

Hurletron  . 

3% 

3"/, 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

19'/, 

20 

Photon  . 

.  .  8% 

93/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

.  9'/, 

10'/, 

Bidder  Pubs . 

■  I4'/2 

15 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

2 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGES) 


B.  C.  Forest  . . . 

...  24 

24 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

.. .  19 

19 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

...  25% 

25% 

Southam  Press  . 

..  53 

53 

Thomson  Newspapers  ... 

...  17% 

I8'/2 

Grant  Howell  named 
editor  in  Royal  Oak 

Grant  W.  Howell,  managing 
editor,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune  to  succeed  the  late 
Philip  F.  Miller.  Howell  has 
been  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1937. 

Also  announced  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Watson  T.  Brown 
as  general  manager.  He  has 
been  business  and  sales  manag¬ 
er.  Both  he  and  Howell  are  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  post  of  publisher,  held 
by  Miller,  will  not  be  filled  at 
this  time. 


The  Alberni  Valley  News,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1947  as  the  Tw'in 
Cities  Times  and  published 
twice  a  week,  became  a  daily 
new'spaper  (Monday-Friday 
evenings)  on  September  28  with 
a  press  run  of  9,000  copies.  It 
serves  Port  Alberni,  B.  C.  and 
the  publisher  is  E.  F.  Duncan. 


Dow  Jones  in  hole 
on  golf  tournament 

The  Dow  Jones  Open,  billed 
as  this  year’s  richest  golf  tour¬ 
nament  w'ith  $300,000  in  prizes, 
went  into  the  hole  by  about 
$484,000  and  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated  in  1971. 
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Obituaries 


Charles  M.  Harkett 

Charles  M.  Hackett,  61, 
president  of  the  Wilmingfton 
(Dela.)  News-Journal  Co.  and 
editor  in  chief  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  September  27. 

Hackett,  who  spent  *27  years 
with  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  du  Pont  Co., 
joined  the  publishing  firm  as 
xicepresident  in  1964  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  posts  of  executive 
editor  of  the  Morning  Xews 
and  Evening  Journal.  He  was 
elected  president  and  editor  two 
years  ago. 

While  in  high  school  he  got 
a  job  as  flyboy  in  the  Evening 
Journal  pressroom  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  bundle  tier  in  the  mail- 
room.  He  moved  to  the  Every 
Evening  as  a  copy  boy  and 
graduated  into  reporter  status. 

Following  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Hackett  became  a  reporter  for 
the  now  defunct  Wilmington 
Sunday  Star  in  the  early  1930s 
and  became  managing  editor 
before  joining  du  Pont  in  1937. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Marjorie  Regestein, 
a  daughter,  two  sons,  three  sis¬ 
ters  and  two  grandchildi-en. 

In  his  younger  days,  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  Wilmington  radio 
news  reporting  and  commenting 
and  in  1934,  when  he  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  old  Sunday 
Star,  Mr.  Hackett  broadcast  a 
stoiy  that  rocked  Wilmington. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  spectacular  bootleg 


Lloyd  R.  Nicholson 

Lloyd  R.  Nicholson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  24  in  Glendale  Hospital  af¬ 
ter  a  long  illness.  He  was  60. 

Nicholson,  a  native  Iowan, 
went  to  California  in  1940,  en¬ 
tering  the  newspaper  field  in 
1944  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  South  Bay 
Breeze  at  Torrance.  He  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Breeze 
and  display  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Glendale  Netvs-Pretts 
before  going  to  Burbank.  All 
are  Copley  newspapers,  and  in 
addition  Nicholson  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Copley  Press  and  a 
vicepresident  of  Copley  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspapers. 

Hi  H: 

Carl  D.  Nesensoliii  Sr. 

Carl  I).  Nesensohn  Sr.,  a 
retired  news  photographer,  died 
at  his  home  in  Tenants  Harbor, 
.Me.,  September  27,  at  the  age 
of  72.  Nesensohn  was  with 
Wide  World  Photos  for  23 
years  when  the  serrtce  was 
owned  by  the  Xew  York  Times 
and  for  19  years  after  it  be¬ 
came  an  affiliate  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Nesensohn  covered  the  funer¬ 
als  of  three  Presidents — 
Wilson,  Harding  and  Coolidge. 
He  was  a  photographer  at  sea 
and  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II,  and  counted  the  Scopes 
trial  in  Tennessee  as  one  of  the 
major  assignments  of  his  ca¬ 
reer. 


Other  deaths 

Arthur  V.  Jone.s,  46,  state 
editor  of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Re¬ 
publican-Courier  for  17  years 
before  his  recent  appointment 
as  night  news  editor;  Sept.  21. 
*  ♦  « 

Herb  Kelly,  71,  amusements 
and  television  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Xeu's  since 
1941;  September  25. 

>i<  *  * 

Kanzaburo  Gushima,  62, 
president  of  Xishi  Nippon 
Shinibun  and  executive  director 
of  Kyodo  News  Service  in 
Japan;  September  24. 

*  * 

CrtiiL  Williams,  63,  re¬ 
tired  (1968)  vicepresident  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.;  September  26. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  L.  Rushton,  64, 
retired  (1966)  editor  of  the 
Feature  Parade  magazine  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram  for  25  years;  Sep¬ 
tember  17. 

• 

Ed  Benson  quits 
Pacific  Press  Ltd 

Edward  Benson  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 
which  publishes  the  Sun  and 
the  Province  at  Vancouver,  B. 
C. 

Benson,  who  has  served  as 
general  manager  for  11  years, 
said  he  resigned  because  of  a 
basic  disagreement  over  policy. 

Benson’s  statement,  sent  to 
the  company’s  1,100  employees, 
read  as  follows: 


Nominees  listed 
for  APME  board 

Twenty-two  editors  have 
been  nominated  to  fill  11  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association.  The 
election  will  be  held  during  the 
APME  convention  at  the  llikai 
Hotel,  Honolulu,  November  17- 
20. 

The  nominees  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large  for  three-year 
terms,  six  to  be  elected: 

Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

Kenneth  J.  Botty,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette. 

Rene  Cazenave,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Edward  Heins,  Des  Moines 
R  eg  is  ter-Tribune. 

Dallas  Higbee,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 

Charles  Hubbs,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Barclay  Jameson,  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 

L.  D.  McAlister,  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  Perth 
A  mboy-Woodbridge  (  N  .  J  .  ) 
Xews-T  ribune. 

John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Herbert  Spendlove,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot. 

Joseph  Ungaro,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Jameson,  Michael  and  Spend¬ 
love  are  incumbents. 

From  the  membership  at 
large  for  a  two-year  term,  one 
to  be  elected: 

H.  Doyle  Haiwill,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times. 

George  Kentera,  Newark 
Xews. 


Also  in  his  younger  newspa¬ 
per  days,  he  turned  out  pulp 
fiction  “by  the  pound,”  he  used 
to  say,  drawing  his  material 
from  old  Delaware  newspaper 
stories  of  crime,  unsavory  char¬ 
acters  and  “cops  and  robbers.” 

He  once  recalled  that  “as 
amanuensis”  he  also  wTote  for 
such  magazines  as  Scribners 
and  the  Saturday  Review.  He 
prepared  political  material  in 
successive  elections  for  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  then  a  Republican 
candidate,  both  of  whom  lost. 

Hackett  had  a  tremendous 
love  for  the  theater,  also  for 
dancing,  and  his  wife’s  oil 
paintings.  Music  was  also  part 
of  his  varied  hobbies.  He  often 
entertained  friends  by  playing 
jazz  piano  and  with  his  cooking. 

*  *  >ii 

Robert  O.  Bastian,  53,  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  television  station  KQED, 
San  Francisco;  for  many  years 
and  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Sep¬ 
tember  22. 


*  ♦  * 

Raymond  J.  Reiser 

Raymond  J.  Keiser,  67,  who 
retired  in  1968  after  a  35-year 
career  with  Associated  Press  as 
an  editor  and  bureau  chief  in 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  Phoe¬ 
nix,  died  at  his  home  in  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  September  25. 

A  native  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
Keiser  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Pelham  Fire  Department 
since  retirement  as  part  of  his 
life-long  interest  in  fire¬ 
fighting  techniques.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  cum  laude  and  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  University 
Law  School. 

♦  ♦  * 

Walter  S.  FRiaiERiCKSON, 
73,  retired  (1967)  pressroom 
superintendent  at  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Record;  formerly 
a  machinist  with  Walter  Scott 
and  Company  and  pressroom 
foreman  at  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server;  September  20. 


“It  is  with  regret  I  wish  to 
advise  the  staff  of  Pacific  Press 
that  effective  September  30  I 
am  resigning  my  duties  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 

“This  decision  results  from  a 
basic  disagreement  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  Pacific 
Press.” 

C.  B.  Delbridge,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Pacific 
Press,  announced  the  interim 
appointment  of  David  Stinson 
as  acting  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Stinson  has  been  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  Benson. 

• 

Pegler’s  estate 

A  partial  value  of  $399,682 
has  been  placed  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Westbrook  Pegler,  the 
columnist,  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
He  died  June  24,  1969.  The  ac¬ 
counting  does  not  include  the 
rights  to  his  literary  works. 
His  will  named  his  widow, 
Maud  Towart  Pegler,  as  the 
beneficiary. 


From  the  membership  at 
large  for  a  one-year  term,  one 
to  be  elected: 

Robert  Hollingsworth,  Dallas 
Times-Herald. 

Joseph  Shoquist,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

From  New  York  State,  a 
three-year  teim,  one  to  be 
elected : 

Burton  H.  Blazar,  Elmira 
Star  Gazette. 

Edward  R.  Cony,  W’all 
Street  Journal. 

From  cities  of  less  than  50,- 
000  population,  a  three-year 
term,  one  to  be  elected. 

Tippen  Davidson,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Xeivs-Jotirnal. 

Jeff  Gillaspy,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth. 

From  cities  of  less  than  50,- 
000  population,  a  one-year 
term,  one  to  be  elected: 

William  Draves,  Fond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Commonivealth  Re¬ 
porter. 

Bernard  P.  Lyons,  Port  Hu¬ 
ron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 
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Reporter  found 
guilty  in  killing 
of  her  fiance 

Peggy  Sundberg,  38,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Mvniiiii/  \ews,  was  convicted 
of  second  degree  murder  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  her  fiance 
la.st  January  17. 

She  and  the  victim,  David 
Hutchinson,  34,  had  planned  to 
be  married  the  day  after  the 
shooting  took  place. 

A  jury  of  seven  men  and  five 
women  deliberated  18  hours  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  verdict  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  Miss  Sundberg  faces 
a  penalty  of  10  to  20  years 
imprisonment.  Defense  attor¬ 
neys,  who  had  expected  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  involuntary  manslaugh¬ 
ter  at  worst,  indicated  they 
would  appeal. 

Miss  Sundberg,  who  had  been 


society  editor  at  the  Paitiesville 
(Ohio)  Telegraph  before  she 
joined  the  News  in  1967,  said 
during  the  tx'ial  her  finance  had 
beaten  her  many  times,  includ¬ 
ing  the  day  of  the  shooting. 

She  testified  the  beatings  de¬ 
pressed  her  so  much  she  bought 
a  revolver  the  week  of  the  slay¬ 
ing  to  commit  suicide. 

Miss  Sundberg  said  she 
turned  the  gun  on  Hutchinson, 
a  divorced  salesman,  when  he 
“kept  coming  at  me”  in  the 
apartment  they  had  leased  to¬ 
gether. 

Prosecution  gave  testimony 
showing  Hutchinson  was  shot 
nine  times. 

• 

WSJ  raises  sub  rates 

Subscription  prices  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  were  raised 
October  1  to  $32  for  one-year, 
$17  for  six  months,  and  $9  for 
three  months. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS— COISSVLT  AMS 

YOU  CANT  AFFORD  ME! 

But  you  CAN  afford  my  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  building  program  for 
medium-size  dailies.  Consultant  with 
proven  record  for  sound  development 
of  lineage  and  revenue  in  classiff^  and 
retail.  My  fee  based  mainly  on  your 
growth.  References,  naturally,  WANT 
TO  LISTEN?  A,  B.  Robillard,  39 
Franklin  St..  Auburn.  N.Y. — 13021, 
Ph:  (315)  253-9015. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISEWSPAPERillRoi^RS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y,  10010. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C-44r)-J.  6216  N.  Clark, 
Chicago.  III. — 60626. 


AD  ADVISORY  SERVICE  for  sale. 
Quarterly  publication  with  national 
circulation.  1.500  paid  subscribers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  business  opportunity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  with  writing  ability.  Box  1427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  SERVICES 


EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  promo¬ 
tions,  newsletters  and  books:  will  also 
handle  layout  and  production  translat¬ 
ing  raw  copy  into  finished  product.  Con¬ 
tact:  EDITING  TRENDS,  Box  1384, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  for  any  type 
graphic  or  electronic  pnxluction.  BTdit- 
ing,  layout,  prcxluction  from  raw  copy. 
Newspa|>er  flags,  logos,  etc.  Write: 
Media  Enterprises,  Box  1463,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AO  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33616,  No  obligration,  of  course. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
TOnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEM  FEIGHNER  AGEMCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
I  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

for  October  3,  1970 
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newspapersIfo^s^ 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  E'acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.— 60187 


WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  in  - 
New  England.  Ideal  for  couple.  Annual  I 
salary  at  least  825,000.  Located  in  sub¬ 
urban  city;  ample  area  for  growth.  Box  I 
1368.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TWIN  WEEKLIES  on  Long  Island, 
NY.  Real  esUite,  business  and  equip¬ 
ment — $150,000;  $75,000  down.  Box 

1323,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  —  Upstate  N.Y.; 
gross  over  $100M ;  fine  office,  plant; 
long  established ;  large  community  in 
growing  area.  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y — 13210 


WEEKLIES  with  good  potential  in  ; 
Southwest.  $25M  down  includes  modern  ; 
building.  Box  1403,  EMitor  &  Publisher,  j 

SE.4C0.4ST— GROWTH  AREA— EXCLUSIVE  i 
Offset  weekly  and  job  shop  priced  near  I 
1969  gross  which  has  doubl^  5  years.  | 
Requires  $25,000  down,  balance  easy. 
Harris  Ellsworth.  Broker,  P.O.  Box  | 
509,  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 97470. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  OFE'SET  WEEKLY  i 
Exclusive,  national  prize-winning.  E'ine 
area  economically.  Annual  gross  $.52,-  . 
000,  Side  includes  building;  $45,000 — 
$7,500  <lown.  Krehbiel.  Bolitho,  Box 
133,  EmiKM-ia.  Kans. — 66801. 


10-MILES  E^ROM  NY.C. — New  Jersey 
offset  we«‘kly  grossing  $130,000.  Legal 
paper;  fantastic  )>otential :  will  go  fast. 
Box  14.76,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  ISOLATED  DAILY,  j 
exceptional  LP  plant.  4-year  college. 
Over  $40,000,000  retail  sales.  Down  i 
payment  in  4  annual  $60,000  install¬ 
ments  plus  normal  monthly  payments. 

J.  Snyder,  Newspai)er  Broker.  2234 

K.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.— 
92806. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 


Color.ado  semi-w<>ekly  .  $6oM 

Idaho  twin  weeklies  .  $50M 

Colorado  weekly  .  $22M 


BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  E'oothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 


CENTRAL  OFFSET  PLANT  which 
prints  several  weeklies,  together  with  i 
two  strong  county-seat  weeklies  which  | 
have  no  troublesome  competition.  Price 
of  $295,000  includes  all  3,  with  29')^  i 
down  required.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Broker.  Box  509,  Roseburg.  G'reg. — 
97470. 


CENTURY-OLD  suburban  weekly  in 
the  $1 30.000-gross  class.  A  prime  qual¬ 
ity  offset  newsiia|>er  in  Zone  5  expand¬ 
ing  field.  Als>ut  $35,000  down  handles; 
write  fully,  please.  DIAL.  1503  Naz¬ 
areth,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND— Two 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  printing 
plant  in  lieautiful  country  atmosphere. 
Gross  $295,000;  will  sell  for  gross  plus 
value  of  building.  Box  1483,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  S.  1).  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
Exclusive  county-seat,  college  town.  E.\- 
ce'lent  potential.  Both  grossing  $54.- 
000.  high  profit.  $60,000  includes  build¬ 
ing  with  rente<l  apartments.  $15,000 
down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  13:!,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans. — 66801. 


NEW  SP APE RS  WANTED 

INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASE  of 
southern  Gulf  Coast  weekly  Advise  av¬ 
erage  net  and  asking  price.  Copies  ap- 
preciate<l.  Brokers  welcome.  Box  1362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEERLY  by  financially 
aualifie<l  newsman.  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG.  (35),  EXPERIENCED  execu¬ 
tive  with  strong  sales  background  wants 
to  buy  small  daily  or  sound  weekly  w'th 
growth  potential  in  Zone  1.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NE  WSPAPERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspai)er  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 
—32401 


NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 
Polly  tells  about  the  fashion,  women’s 
interest  scene  from  New  York  for  week¬ 
lies.  Reasonably  priced.  Write:  Polly 
Guerin,  15  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
—10016. 


REVIEWS  and  INTERVIEWS 
Unusual  features  on  TV,  movies  and 
theatre.  Critical  commentary,  candid 
interviews.  Stacy  Keach,  Sue  Lyon, 
Fritz  Weaver,  Vincent  Price,  others. 
Available  weekly.  Reasonable  rates.  Box 
1435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  national 
exposure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  social 
commentary  that  is  well  garnished  with 
satire  and  soul.  Write:  ‘THE  GREAT 
BLACK  HUNTER”  c/o  NEW  WORLD 
NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box  1337,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Samples. 


PERSONAL  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 
Finance  writer-banker  tells  how  to 
l)eat  inflation,  budget,  save.  Weekly 
facts  about  money.  Write:  Financial, 
Box  146,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. — 33134. 


PRO  SPORTS  PHOTOS-COLOR  B&W 
Baseball/Football ,  Hockey  /  Ba.sketbail 
U.se  for  editorial,  advertising,  public 
relations.  Pan-Am  Photos,  17  Paroubek 
St..  Little  Ferry.  N.J.-  07643. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf!  Rates 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
I  Payable  with  order! 


4-wNks  . $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  . $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimutn 
I  (No  abbreviations) 

'  Add  50c  for  box  service 

,  Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  ' 
(Remittance  should  oceompony  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub- 
I  Ileatlon  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
i  toblished.l 


4-weeks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

'  3-weeks  . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  2-weeks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

'  1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 


I  Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
I  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

I  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

I  WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

j  Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
I  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

^  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  850  ThireJ  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  2)2)  Plata  2-7050 
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NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

PREsT^yGimE^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSir^,  RooiT^^ 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 


TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  double  I 
wid^  Wel> — broadsheet  or  tab.  Type-  ' 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and  j 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock  i 
Publications.  938  Bannock.  Denver.  1 
Colo.— 80201. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avoii- 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co.. 
Bemardsville.  N.J. — 07924. 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS:  Save  by 
printing  web  offst.  Quick  srvice.  mod¬ 
erate  prices  for  newspapers,  shoppers, 
circulars,  flyers,  etc.  New  G(^  presses. 
Up  to  32  tabloid  pages.  16  metro  pages. 
Color.  Write  or  call:  Howard  Hill.  The 
Richmond  Daily  News.  Richmond.  Mo. 
—64085.  Ph:  816-776-2235. 


MACHINERY  &  .SI  PPI.IE.S 
i  lRCVLATtON  SUPPLIES 

POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESS! 

4"  X  16”  with  IVS"  lip  on  cardboard 
headers — $2.25  per  M;  other  sizes  and 
colors  available;  many  sizes  in  stock  for 
immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write: 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co..  Inc.. 
1215  Jericho  Tpke.  New  Hyde  Park. 
New  York— 11040.  (AC  616)  328-2182. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 
INTERTYPES 


INTERTYPES 

F4.  S#26376  w/elec.  pot,  quadder,  saw 
blower  and  feeder 

F4-4,  S#20449  w/elec.  pot,  quadder. 

feeder,  saw,  blower,  power  shift 
G4,  S#28981  w/elec.  pot,  quadder,  saw 
feeder  and  blower 

G4-4,  S#23719  w/elec,  pot,  blower, 

feeder.  Star  F  quadder,  saw 
C3,  S#19395  w/elec,  pot.  high  speed 
TTS,  mat  detector,  blower,  feeder 
C2,  S#22839  w/elec.  pot,  feeder,  high 
speed  TTS.  mat  detector,  blower.  Star 
F  quadder 

Monarch,  S#32215  w/elec.  pot.  high 
speed  TTS,  mat  detector.  Star  F 
quadder  blower,  feeder. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMB^IT  CO. 

LYNDHURST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


COMETS-COMETS-COMETS 

Late  model  Comets  complete  with  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Available  immediately.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Contact:  W. 
A.  Walsmith,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc..  130 
E.  Second  St..  Davenport.  Iowa — 52801. 
(AC  319)  826-5353. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


I  Order  Blank 

1  Name - 

1  Address— _ _ 

I  Ctr _ 

1  State - Zip  Code. 

M  Authorized  by - 

J  CUnIfiestion _ 

I  - - - 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

B  To  Run:  -  Weeks  - -  Till  Forbidden  B 

I  Mail  to:  | 


g  EDITOR  PUBLISHER  •  isf  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yortt,  New  York  10022  B 

giiiii^niiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinfiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiramiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiffliiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE,  non-mixing, 
with  automatic  hyphenation  module.  Im¬ 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  325  Central  Ave.,  White 
Plains.  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  8-Pt.  Re¬ 
producers,  10  and  12-Pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition :  1  Reperforator — 
Headliner  Model  880.  29  Type  fonts — 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co., 
Main  St.,  Avon,  N.J .—07717.  Ph:  (201) 
774-8000. 


FOR  A  LIFE-TIME  OrF  QUALITY  re¬ 
production  use  jm.  Duralumin  Base. 
Ask  Jack  Moore,  R/1.  Medina.  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 
PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES 


PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
Solid  and  fancy  borders  all  at  our  low 
prices.  0%’er  50  styles  to  pick  from. 
Prepaid  shipping.  Once  you  earn  our 
lowest  rate  that  applies  on  all  your 
future  orders.  Send  for  our  easy  order 
form. 


49^  per  roll  after  $200;  59<  per  roll 
after  $160;  63<  per  roll  on  20  or  more 
rolls. 


Also  write  for  our 
comflcte  Artyfc  catalog! 
MKJANN  &  MARSH  CO..  INC. 
62  14th  St..  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
(304)  233-5211 


FOR  SALE:  ELEKTRONS 

Excellently  maintained.  Fully  equipped 
for  TTS.  Available  in  near  future.  Any 
reasonable  offer  will  be  considered. 
Write  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHY  OFFSETT?  You  can  mat  85-100 
line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Ba.se. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Me<lina,  Ohio — 44256. 


FRIDEN  8204  hard  copy  perforator 
(LCC-VF)  and  acces.sories.  Perforates 
palter  taite  to  control  phototyiiesetting  ; 
equipment  or  line  casting  machines  | 
using  unit  and  non-unit  matrices. 
Never  usetl.  Change  in  plans  necessi¬ 
tates  sale.  Write  or  ’phone  Lyndal  • 
Bosomworth.  The  Johnson  Press,  Inc.,  I 
800  N.  Court  St.,  Pontiac,  111. — 61764.  > 
(815)  844-5161. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPME^T 

25"  CANVAS  MAIL  CONVEYOR— 50’ 
(motorized)  40'  Steel  mail  table  w/19* 
rollers  (motorized) 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LYNDHURST.  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  MAILROOM 
Complete  package:  2  to  3  year  old 
1  Cutler-Hammer  equipment  in  perfect 
I  condition :  1  press  connection  with 

motor:  24-ft.  vertical  conveyor  run; 
65-H.  horizontal  conveyor  run;  2  corner 
units;  4  section  drives ;  1  delivery  table 
with  corner  unit  head ;  1  2l-ft.  roller 
top  conveyor  with  motor ;  1  17-ft.  belt  1 
conveyor  with  bundle  turner  and  safety- 
end  enclosure  with  motor;  1  17-ft.  belt 
conveyor ;  2  extendable  gravity  truck- 
loaders.  Package  deal:  $15,445.  Call  i 
i  Joseph  L.  Youngblood  (AC  609)  345- 
'  1111.  I 


SHERIDAN  STUITING  MACHINE 
5  Head— 24  Po<'kets 
See  in  operation.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  62.5-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 

i _ _ 

!  MATERIAL  FOR  SALE^^ 

I  SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish- 
!  es’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
i  and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010, 

j  mSCELLAfSEOUS  MACHU>^Y 

!  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

I  LINOTYPE  COMETT  W/TTS  UNIT? 

:  Or  how  about  an  Intertype  G4/4  with 
i  Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  have 
those  plus  five  other  Linotypes  and 
Intertypes  for  sale  at  a  very  reason- 
I  able  price;  we  also  will  have  our  com- 
1  plete  composing  room,  sterotype  and 
press  equipment  including  a  20-page 
I  Goss  tubular  available  in  early  October. 

1  All  ^uipment  is  presently  producing 
1  and  in  good  condition. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
I  122  W.  3rd  St.,  Ashland,  Wise.— 54806 
!  Ph:  (715)  682-2313 


:  FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE,  Model 
i  31,  Model  V  Hi-Speed  Intertype,  both 
very  gixxl  condition  with  electric  pots 
and  TTS  keyboards:  Model  C  (SM) 

I  Intertj^  with  three  main  plus  side 
!  magazine  ($.500)  :  Goss  Heavy  Duty 
I  Mat  Roller ;  Hammond  Thin-Type 
I  Glider  Saw;  APS  F'ormer  Scorcher: 

1  Hammond  R-4  Radial  Router ;  Richard- 
1  son  M-2B  Semi-Curve<l  Plate  Router: 
j  Galleys,  turtles,  nine-column  chases. 
Billy  A.  Robertson.  The  Staunton 
Leader.  P.  O.  Box  59.  Staunton,  Va. 
‘  —24401.  Ph:  (703)  886-6266. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC—FTIEB  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


^P^SSES  &  MACmmRY 

NEWSPAPER  40-PAGE  ROTARY 
press — Crabtree  10/60;  new  1963.  Five 
units,  two  colour  half  units,  together 
with  all  auxiliary  equipment — available 
early  1971.  Full  details:  Works  Man¬ 
ager,  South  China  Morning  Post.  Ltd., 
1/3  Wyndham  St.,  Hong  Kong, 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
j  SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

j  Available  through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORP. 

i  1 720  Cherry  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1934) 

,  C-H  Newsi>aper  Conveyors 
1  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
!  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
I  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMEIRS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4690 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  EDLDERS 
.  Double  delivery,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  In 
!  very  good  condition  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
LaPresse,  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon- 
1  treal,  Quebec,  Canada,  Ph:  (514)  874- 
!  6880. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
4-Units,  two  color  cylinders,  paper  rolls 
on  each  end,  22%"  cut-off,  50,000  per 
hour,  A  C  unit  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483  Boise,  Idaho — 83707 


I  POR  SALP  • 

j  SEVERAL  ROTOGR.AVURE  MAnilNES 
I  Albertina,  Cerutti,  Koebau,  Goebel 
I  Also  auxiliary  machines  for  job  print¬ 
ing,  magazine  and  packaging  printing. 

,  All  machines  are  still  running  and  in  a 
very  good  condition.  For  sale  at  short 
'  sight  and  at  low  prices.  Inquiries  to: 
I  Theodor  Walch,  P.O.  Box  108,  8032 
I  Grafelfing,  West  Germany.  Telex  5-23 
j  024,  West  (jennany. 

!  THREE  UNIT  V-15  VANGUARD  web 
offset  press,  three  roll  stands,  folder, 
in-put  attachment,  complete  operating. 
Good  condition.  Sell  whole,  $23,000,  or 
by  unit;  prints  standard,  tabloid.  Ekn- 
poria  Times,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
1  —66801.  Call  (316)  342-5280. 
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IV1A(:H1^^:I{Y  X  SI  PPIJKS 
PRESSES^!  AC 

ATK-(’HIEF  (SOUNA)  124  offset  press 
(18  X  24)  iinil  aecessories.  (IikmI  con¬ 
dition.  BouKht  liirKcr  press.  Write  or 
'phone  Lyndal  Bosomworth,  The  John¬ 
son  Press.  Inc..  .800  N.  Court  St., 
Pontiac,  lll.--6nC4.  (Hl.i)  844-5161. 

'^STEKEOTYPtrEOl^^ 

R.  HOE  MONARCH  II  mat  roller 
GOSS  45  S  mat  roller 
PREMIER  STA-HI  flat  back  shaver 
S'TA-HI  Master  scorcher 
6-TON  NOLAN  reine  t  (ifas)  agitator, 
meltevator,  auto  pour,  water-cooled, 
conveyor 

3-GLIUER  SAWS  140  pica  gauge,  car¬ 
bide  blade 

3-HAMMONI)  Thin  Type  with  carbide 
blade 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


WAISTED  TO  BUY 

CHE.SHIRE  MAILING  MACHINE  for 
newspaper.  One  up  head  acceptable. 
Bruce  Sagan,  Economist  Newspapers, 
6959  S.  Harlem.  (Tiicago,  Ill. — 60638. 
(312)  586-8800. 


HELP  W.ANTED 
CIRCULATION 

MAJOR  DAILY  WANTS 
CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
The  Detroit  News — Number  One  daily 
in  the  nation's  fifth  largest  metropolitan 
area — needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help 
manage  the  largest  home-delivery  staff 
of  any  daily  newspaper  anywhere. 
You'll  have  a  team  of  neighborhood  dis¬ 
trict  manager  personnel  working  for 


HELP  WANTED  , 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  ' 


HELP  W  .AM  ED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped  EDITOR;  weekly;  city  5,000.  Beautiful 
Florida  offset  shopi)er.  Must  be  exper-  i  Southwest;  perfect  climate.  Modem  off- 
ienced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac-  j  set  plant.  Write  full  resume  to  P.O. 
cept  responsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to  I  Box  15022,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — 85018. 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box  ! - 


1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:12,000  AWARD-WINNING  offset  daily 


you.  The  chance  to^  be  with  a  leader.  |  immediate  openinK  for  exi>erienced 


Excellent  friiiKes.  Good  salary.  You’ll 
Ket  a  company  car  plus  all  the  growth 
>  opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _  _ 

EXPANDINf;  GROU'P  of  small-metiium 
size  dailies  is  creating  an  additional 
position  for  a  circulation  consultant- 
administrator.  Must  be  well-versed  in  I 
ail  phases  of  circulation  sales.  Trave.  ' 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  l>e  exciting  , 

;  and  rewarding  for  the  right  person  who 
I  likes  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  an<l  “pitch 
]  in”!  Toj)  benefits  if  you  are  looking 
j  for  a  future  in  the  circulation  pro¬ 
fession.  Send  complete  resume — con-  , 
fidential,  of  course — to  Box  1448,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher.  _  _ _  j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group  | 
of  weekly  publications — 50,000  circula-  i 
tion.  Complete  background  of  carrier 
systems  essential,  direct  mail  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Zone  5.  Start  over  $10,000 


display  advertising  salesman  strong  in 
sales  and  layout.  Top  wages,  attractive 
incentive  plan.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
for  you  and  your  <le|)endents.  Outdoor 
paradise,  mo<lern  progressive  community 
-  Uleal  for  the  fjxmily.  Write  to<lay 
Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$150.00  PER  WEEK,  p’us  bonus,  auto  i 
expense,  vacations,  insurance,  beautiful  ; 
climate,  modern  facilities,  merit  raises,  ! 
plus  .  .  .  for  top  retail  advertising  | 
salesman  exi)erienced  in  daily  news-  | 
pai>er  operation.  Forward  resume  in 
strict  confidence  to  Box  1402,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ! 


SPORTS  WRITER — No.  2  position  on 
fast-paced,  modern-day  newspaper.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  school  sports,  but  opportunity 
to  cover  Giants,  Jets,  Knicks,  Mets, 
Yanks.  Rangers,  too.  Contact:  Edw.  D. 
Casey,  FJditor,  Daily  Advance,  Dover, 
N.J.— 07801. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  swing 
deskman  to  handle  wire,  city  desk  on 
Central  Penna.  daily.  Box  1430,  Exlitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  must  be  good  with  people ; 
solid  references;  city  desk  future. 
Write:  T.  E.  Hayer.  Associate  Rlitor, 
Naples  Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. — 
33940. 


HEIP  WANTED 
ADMllSISTR^  VE 

CONTROLLER 
Southern  Newspaper  Croup 
Our  growing  company  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  accounting  executive  to  handle 
all  accounting  functions  for  several 
daily  newspapers.  This  individual  will 
report  directly  to  the  president,  and 
must  be  able  to  travel.  Must  have  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  ;  CPA  desirable.  Send  resum4, 
salary  requirements  and  references  to 
Box  1377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTlSINti  SALESMAN 
Retail  atlvertising  department  of  state’s 
largest  newspapers  has  opening  for  ex- 
perience<l  salesman.  12-])erson  staff; 
for  two  or  more  years*  experience,  you 
would  re<‘eive  a  gtKxl  starting  salary 
plus  benefits— $13,000  within  two  years.  |  plus  attractive  bonus.  All  fringe  l)ene- 


Come  grow  with  a  dynamic,  solid  com¬ 
pany.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 
Write  Box  1415,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 

ZONE  4  growing  (12.000)  daily  wants 
circulation  manager  —  not  executive. 
Good  town  —  modern  plant.  Excellent 


fits.  Write  or  ’phone:  Personnel  Mgr., 
Newspaijer  Agency  Corp..  P.  O.  Box 
2993,  Charleston,  West  Va. — 25330 


Production  Engineer 

ANPA  Research  Institute  staff  position. 
New  York  office.  Prefer  college  educated 
man  capable  of  evaluating  newspaper 
production  department  costs,  equipment, 
methods,  etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write 
effectively.  Moderate  travel  required. 
The  position  offers  interesting  and  di¬ 
versified  work  and  an  excellent  career 
c^portunity  for  qualified  person. 

Write  to  Peter  P.  Romano.  Director  of 
Production  Dept..  ANPA/RI.  750  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York,  10017 
furnishing  full  particulars  of  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


Vioou  mwn-moue.,.  p.a.iu  ^.xcene...  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  Fast- 
future  available  with  larger,  sister  1  tfow'ntt  Colorado  daily  newspaper  1^ 
papers.  Reply  to  Box  1445,  Editor  &  ^‘“^<1  in  ideal  recreational  aiea,  neeils 

soniune  to  take  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  inclu«ling  planning 


pai)ers.  Reply 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  and  ambitious  individ¬ 
ual  n-ee<le<l  for  hard-working  circulation 
manager.  Growing  Mi<lwestern  40,900 
daily  in  metroiK)litan  area.  Chance  for 
varie<l  e.\i)erience.  growth ;  some  col¬ 
lege  and  administrative  skills  desini 


and  «lire<'ting  of  iiersonnel.  This  is 
lifetime  opiK>rtunity  for  a  person  with 
the  experience  and  ability  to  get  the 
job  done  in  a  growing  market.  Salary 
and  lK>nus  for  a  (jualified  i>erson  plus 
niany  company  Itenefits.  Send  complete 
ble;  Little  Merchiint  Plan.  GikhI  ' pay  I  to  William  Lindsay.  Manager, 

scale.  .Send  resume  and  salary  requirwl  1  Colorado  Press  As.sociation.  13.'16  Glen- 
to  Box  1  ISO.  Editor  &  Publisehr.  \  ="■"?.  C<>I'>ni<lo  80204.  All 

I  reiilies  confidential. 


THE 

DESKMAN 

we  need  is  happy  in  his  present  job: 
enjoys  polishing  copy  and  writing  an 
inspired  headline:  takes  pride  in  lay¬ 
out,  contributes  ideas  for  stories :  will 
join  our  staff  only  if  convinced  we  offer 
more  opportunity  and  a  brighter  future. 
Is  this  you  ?  Find  out  by  writing  Box 
1444,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Area  2 — 
35.000  a.m.  daily — outstanding  city.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  benefits,  plus  moving 
allowance. 

E.STABLISHED  ENGLISH-JEWISH 
weekly  in  Miami.  Florida,  has  editorial 
opening  for  experienced  journalist. 
Jewish  Floridian,  P.O.  Box  2973,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. — 33101. 


CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING 

'PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
I.<arge  metropolitan  daily  (Zone  2)  is 
in  need  of  a  seasoned,  experienced  per¬ 
son  to  take  over  supervision  and  also 
organize  sales  program  in  its  'phone 
room.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  right  iierson.  Box  1379,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

CLASSIHED  AD  MANAGER  needed. 
Western  daily  30,000  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Fine  community,  recreation  the  best,  no 
smog.  Give  all  details,  e.xperience,  ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Aw'ard-winning 
county-seat  weekly  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  modern  offset  plant.  College 
community,  _  over  100  lakes  in  county. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Don  Bucknam,  General  Manager,  Steu- 
l)en  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind.— 46703. 


EDITOR  for  offset  weekly  in  Eastern 
New  England.  Excellent  possibilities  to 
display  ingenuity  in  gathering,  present¬ 
ing  news.  Top  wages  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED  by  20.000  circu¬ 
lation  Midwestern  daily.  Police  and 
civic  beat,  with  opportunity  to  cover 
all  government  bodies  in  27,000  popu¬ 
lation  Midwestern  city:  feature  assign¬ 
ments  and  investigative  reporting  part 
of  job.  Write  Bo.x  1438,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  reporter 
wanted  for  aggressive  morning  daily. 
Should  understand  government  from 
city  hall  through  courthouse.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  growing  newspaper. 
Hospitalization,  insurance,  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  retirement  plan.  Lakes,  hunting, 
wide  variety  of  leisure  and  cultural 
activities  both  at  home  and  nearby 
major  Texas  cities.  Excellent  schools. 
Write;  E<litor,  Temple  Daily  Telegram, 
Temple,  Texas — 76501. 


CREATI V  E.  SELF-STA  RTING 

Assistant  To  Publisher 

WHO  CAN  GET  THINGS  DONE 
AND  WHO  CAN  DOUBLE  AS 

Promotion  Manager 

OF  LARGE.  STILL-GROWING 

National  Gravure 
Newspaper  Magazine 

Exciting,  unusual  opportunity  in  new¬ 
ly-established  imiK)rtant  position.  For 
imaginative  communications-orumted 
Ihinker-doer. 

Challenging  resixmsibilities  with  vital, 
expanding  publication  that’s  key  com¬ 
ponent  of  New  York-base<l  conglom¬ 
erate.  Necessary  experience:  wTiting 
or  editing  or  advertising  sales  or 
marketing  or  circulation  building 


TELEPHONE  DIVISION  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  have  minimum  5  years  ex- 
l»erience  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Ability  to  direct  large  telephone 
sales  division  and  able  to  develop 
hard-hitting  sales  programs  essential. 
Want  career-mimled  person  who  will 
consider  this  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When  Ixmefits,  salary,  and  oper¬ 
ational  ecjuipment  are  considere<l,  it  isf 
Area  9.  W’rite  Box  1477,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  advertising  display  manager 
for  weekly  newspaper — Zone  1.  Good 
pay,  top  benefits,  excellent  opportunity 
for  knowledgeable,  industrious  and  cre¬ 
ative  ad  man.  Box  1370,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  N  erne  Of  The  Game 

QUALITY 

0^ll standing  Zone  2  medium-sized  daily 
and  Sunday  seeking  fully  experienced 
reporters,  deskraen,  sub  editors  for  key 
spots  in  oi)eration  where  quality  is  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  excellent  pay, 
benefits  and  recognition  are  the  trophies 
for  those  who  make  the  team.  Box  1401, 
kkiitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Small  Southern  California  offset  daily 
needs  a  versatile  editor  who  has  imagi¬ 
nation,  likes  clean  air,  doesn't  need  to 
be  too  close  to  a  large  city,  can  write, 
can  direct  a  staff  and  will  take  pride 
in  his  product.  $200-a-week  minimum. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  1408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-REPORTER  for  weekly  trade 
publication,  N.Y.C.  Seasoned  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Rapid,  accurate, 
newsy  writing,  e<liting.  'phone  inter¬ 
views,  and  meeting  coverage.  Ability 
to  handle  variety  of  stories,  some  color¬ 
ful.  some  slightly  technical.  Speed  and 
professional  copy-editing  essential.  Non- 
smoker.  Excellent  opportunity  —  fine 
salary.  Box  1442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  opening  for  experienced  ad  sales¬ 
man  needed  to  handle  established  ac- 
,  counts  and  develop  new  business  for 
-  ^  general  prom^ion.  |  Chicago's  Southwestern  Suburb's  fast- 

newspaper  group.  Salary 
plus  commission  and  expenses.  All  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  paid  holidays 
and  vacation.  If  you're  willing  to  grow 
fast  with  an  excellent  company  and 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  let  us  know 
i  today!  Office  in  Downers  (3rove,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Send  resumd  to  R.  H.  Evans,  Pad- 
dock  Crescent  Newspapers,  200  Main 
*  St.,  Lemont,  III. — 60439. 


Some  newspai>er  or  magazine  back¬ 
ground  essential. 

First  year  income,  combining  base 
salary  and  incentive  plan,  will  range 
Itetween  $15,000  and  $18,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Also  i)eriodic 
raises  as  merited,  plus  stock  option 
eligibility  after  year.  Write  Box  1470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


'STOP  LOOKING!' 

Reporters,  copy  editors,  sports  reporters 
with  college  or  professional  experience: 

We  are  expanding  our  new  acqui.sition  in  Chicago’s 
Southwestern  Suburbs.  We  are  looking  for  people 
who  want  to  help  put  it  altogether.  Send  resume  to: 

Rick  Friedman,  Editorial  Director 

PADDOCK  CRESCENT  NEWSPAPERS 

200  Main  Street  Lemont,  Illinois  60439 

I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  \ 
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HELP  ANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
FREE-LANCE 


HELP  WANTED 

^^printerT^ 


POSITIONS  Vk  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTED 
AND  SPORTS  DESKMAN  NE3EDED 
These  two  openinifs  will  complete  staff 
of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  combi¬ 
nations.  Good  pay — excellent  fringe 
benefits — secure  future  for  both  with 
experience  to  do  the  jobs  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  industrial  city  of  over  170,000. 
The  State  Capital— home  of  LSU — an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.— 70821,  giving  per¬ 
sonal  data,  education,  experience  and 
references. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Zone  9.  p.m.  daily 
growing  area.  Experience,  feature  flair 
desired,  ^nd  resume,  including  salary 
needs,  to  Box  1424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — We  seek  that  outstanding 
young  journalist  who — through  excep¬ 
tional  talent,  dedication  and  hard 
work — will  one  day,  in  the  not  to  dis¬ 
tant  future,  become  our  managing  ^- 
itor.  If  you  wish  a  career  opportunity 
with  a  well-established,  highly  respected 
semi-weekly,  ’phone  or  write  for  inter¬ 
view.  Lucia  Donnelly.  THE  WEST- 
PORT  NEWS,  Westport,  Conn.— $6880. 
(203)  227-4161. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR  -  Metropolitan 
Southeastern  morning  newspai)er  nee<ls 
xperienced  makeup  editor.  Write  Box 
1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

for  100.000-plus  Penna.  newspaper. 
Some  exi>erience  desired.  We’ll  match 
your  talent  and  drive  with  demanding, 
in-<lepth  assignments.  Unusually  fine 
community  for  person  with  children. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1484,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  for  lively  Central  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  paper;  "swing”  on  three 
desks-  -write  ’action-line’  column — and 
do  a  little  spare-time  special  reporting. 
Salary  depends  on  skills,  experience. 
New  Englander  preferred.  Box  14.78, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-CREATIVE  WRITER  for  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  cartoon  character’s 
cmic  liooks  and  strips.  Preferably  resi¬ 
dent  Los  Angeles  or  vicinity.  Send 
full  resume — salary  exiiected.  Box  1454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Xewi^pnpers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinffs. 
Full  ranjre  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Fnpr'and  Daily  Newspa?>er  Assn. 
340  Main  St.  RfK)m  527 
W orcester.  Mass. — 0 1 60  S 


EXPERIEXCED  REPORTERS  needled 
by  jfrowinff  prroup  of  newspapers  in 
Southwest.  Write  Bill  Southard.  Man- 
asrintr  Editor,  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
N.M.— 8R101. 


FEATURE 

WRITER 


Major  Midwestern  corporation 
has  an  openinj?  in  its  news 
bureau  for  a  versatile  feature 
writer  with  management  po¬ 
tential. 

Applicant  should  have  peneral 
assignment  newspaper  or  wire 
service  experience,  and  be  able 
to  turn  out  li?ht,  breezy  fea- 
turs  as  well  as  readable  busi¬ 
ness  pieces  for  placement  with 
national  media. 

Attractive  salary,  excellent 
benefits  includinj?  profit-shar- 
inpr,  life  insurance,  broad  medi¬ 
cal  coverajre  includinpf  lonff- 
term  disability  and  company- 
paid  retirement  plan. 

Send  resumi  and  earnings 
history  to: 

Bax  1 464, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
tor  commercial  pub-ications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 

REPORTER  mainly  to  do  inter\'iew*s 
for  club  magazine  in  downtown  Chica¬ 
go.  Two  or  three  brief  stories  a  month. 
Gootl  pay  -professional  standards.  Flex¬ 
ible  houi*s.  Box  1440,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 

i  OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 

,  Need  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino- 
I  type  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  Major 
Medical  coverage,  vacations  and  other 
advantages.  Union  or  eligible.  Write 
W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Foreman. 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Ck».,  229-239 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40307. 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience ;  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop  :  excellent 
,  equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
I  insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Ck).,  Roswell  N.M. — 
88201.  _  _  _ _ 

PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com- 
I  mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

'  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  ' 

;  New  England  daily;  30,000  circulation; 

'  letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex-  | 
c  cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 

!  Box  ^34,  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

I  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi-  ! 
I  weekly  newspaper  and  commercial  I 
I  printing.  Good  starting  salary  with  1 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  conununity  for  ' 
I  family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 

1  316  S.  Main,  Princeton.  Ill.  61356; 

Ph:  (815)  872-1414  ! 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  l 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living.  I 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina-  ; 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe.  ; 
$145.00  for  37V4-hour  week  (nights).  I 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of-  I 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota  j 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  | 
—33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755,  i 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experience*!  on 
I  Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 

I  High  wages-  -all  fringe  benefits  includ- 
I  ing  non-contrit)Uting  retirement.  Fine 
■  opportunity  wih  fast-growing  organiza-  i 
I  tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state  ' 
exi)erience  and  give  home  ’phone  num-  | 
I  lier  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  E<litor  &  ' 
‘  Publisher. 


j  ^  PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
.  solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
I  to  expertly  organize  and  su^rvise 
'  growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
I  daily  in  Southern  New  England.  "Ihe 
,  price  is  right  for  the  right  person-  ! 

Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
I  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  (XJMBINATION  MAN,  experienced,  for 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
i  daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
I  Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
tenefits.  37 -hour,  5-day  week,  all  day- 
I  light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
I  shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
I  shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 

I  ’Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch.  Jeanette,  Pa.— 15644,  Ph:  (412) 

1  523-5541. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  in  hot  lead  composition  ; 
experienced  in  labor  management  under 
I’TU  contract ;  cajwble  of  directing  26- 
man  shop.  Attractive  salary  and  better- 
than-average  fringe  l)enefits.  Strategi¬ 
cally  located  in  25.000-population  city 
in  eastern  Ohio.  Write  giving  details  to 
Box  1425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET- LP  PRINTBai;  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
Democrat,  Warrenton.  Va. — 22186. 


PRODVCTION  1 

LARGE  METRO  WEEKLY  newspai>er 
group  nee<ls  an  aggrssive  person  with 
extensive  production  background  for 
Director  of  Operations  position,  Re- 
simnsibilities  include  total  production 
facilities  plus  mailroom  and  circula¬ 
tion  <lepartment.  Plant  prixluoes  our 
own  12  newspai)ers  plus  over  $1. 5-mil¬ 
lion  in  commercial  (circular)  printing. 
Existing  strong  managers  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  but  no  one  rea<ly  to  move 
up.  Mcxlern  plant  with  Linofilm  tyi^ 
setting  equipment  and  Goss  Urbanite 
I)ress  l<K‘ated  in  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1 455,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRODU(TTON/SALES  Weekly  recre¬ 
ational  newspat>er- -1 1 5M,  ABC  -in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  seeks  thoroughly  ex- 
l>ericnced  full  charge  production  man¬ 
ager  to  suix>rvise  comiK>sition  through 
web  press ;  also  should  l>e  qualifieil  to 
price  and  sell  (luality  4-color  press 
work.  Air-mail  resume  to  Stan  Jones, 
Fishing  &  Hunting  News.  1200  Har¬ 
rison  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. — 98109.  In- 
cluile  n.ames  last  several  employers.  3  ! 
business  references.  Salary  open  plus  I 
incentive  pay  to  i|ualifie<i  applicant.  j 


PI  BLIC  RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  i 
with  responsibility  for  public  relations 
and  publicity  for  Navajo  Community  | 
Collejrc.  Should  lie  skilled  writer  for 
newspar^rs  and  other  me<lia;  journal¬ 
ism  training  and  experience  essential.  I 
Send  resume  to  the  President.  Navajo  i 
Community  Collepre,  Many  Farms  Post 
Office,  Chinle.  Ariz. — 86503. _ _ 


REPORTER 
TO  SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earninjr  lietwetm  $8,000 
and  $12,000  .  .  . 

And  if  you’re  a  news  or  feature 
writer  on  a  daily 
and  ready  to  start 
earnin^jT  more  money  on  the 
public  relations  side  in  the 
New  York  area  .  .  . 

Then  rush  us  your  resume. 

As  the  leadinp  recruiter 
of  public  relations  men  and 
women,  we  have  several 
searches  on  tap  for  (riant 
Blue  Chip  corporations  and 
PR  apencies  in  the  N.Y.  area. 

Our  fees  are  paid  by  management. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment.  15  E.  48,  N.Y.C. 

AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  who  knows 
how  to  write  for  me<lia  and  can  talk 
intelligently  with  editors  and  reporters 
for  No.  2  si>ot  in  university  informa¬ 
tion  office— Zone  4.  Send  resume;  state 
salary  to  Box  1468,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICER 
Salary:  $9.881-$11.231.  Maryland  Mu¬ 
nicipal  League.  Develop  public  relations 
program  and  act  in  PR  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  member  cities.  Edit  and  man¬ 
age  magazine  and  other  publications. 
Retiuires  college  degree,  prferably  in 
English.  Journalism.  or  Political 
Science.  Must  have  minimum  1-2  years 
exiierience  ^^'tih  writing  for  and/or  chI- 
iting  publications.  City  Hall  or  State 
House  rei)orting  experience  preferred. 
Resume  to:  Executive  Dir..  76  Mary- 
lan<l  Ave.,  Annapolis,  Md. — 21401. 


PO.SITIOXS  \r.4NTED 
_ ACADEMIC 

COLLEGE  TEACHEm.  37,  M.A.,  ex- 
newspaperman,  magazine  writer,  and 
author — seven  years’  teaching  experi¬ 
ence — seeks  journalism,  or  creative 
writing  teaching  position  in  New  York. 
Boston,  California.  Box  1411,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
June  1970  R.I.T.  grad  seeks  position 
on  Zone  4,  6,  8  daily  newspaper.  B.S. 
in  Printing  Management;  4  years’  sum¬ 
mer  experience  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  small  offset  daily.  Contact  Alan 
Dale  Estes,  322  S.  Newton,  El  Dorado, 
Ark.— 71730. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  SOUGHT 
IN  GENERAL  MANAGF-MENT 
Cost  -  conscious,  promotionally  -  minded 
young  executive  wishes  to  put  solid 
background  in  advertising,  editorial, 
production  and  circulation  to  work  in 
challenging  position.  Capability  —  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  small  or  medium  daily. 
Prefer  Zone  1-2-3.  Box  1428,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
seeks  similar  position  or  editor’s  spot 
in  Zone  1-5.  Bo.x  1437,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

desires  to  relocate.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  as  head  of  all  departments  for 
over  20  years.  Confidences  will  V)e  re¬ 
spected  and  guarded.  Box  1447.  Blitor 
&  Publisher, 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION  DESIRED 
Knowledge  all  newspaiier  operations 
and  departments:  computers,  cold-type, 
engraving;  ability  to  train  men,  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  in  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment;  15  years’  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  1431,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER -GENERAL  MANAGER. 
16  years’  exi)erience  in  letterpress  and 
offset,  (kjllege,  39,  family.  Have  served 
as  shift  foreman,  pro*luction  manager, 
advertising  manager  and  consultant. 
Recently  acte<l  in  public  relations  ca¬ 
pacity  for  major  resort  area  while 
holding  present  position.  Looking  for 
salary  increase,  but  not  in  a  big 
hurry.  Box  1461,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  in  pub¬ 
lishing.  Experienced,  qualified,  reputa¬ 
ble.  Hot  metal  or  photo  composition. 
Flexible — compatible  any  situation.  Suc¬ 
cess  record,  including  "tough”  ones. 
Complete  present  assignment  Decem¬ 
ber.  Available  thereafter.  Box  1452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-OWNER:  I.et  me  do  your 
worrying  for  you.  20  years’  manage¬ 
ment  exiierience-  5M  to  40M.  Know  all 
departments  well:  can  also  write  and 
e<iit.  but  especially  a<lept  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Have  converted  two  dailies  from 
letterpress  to  offset.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Profit-oriented  wtih  superb  cre¬ 
dentials.  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PUBLISHER: 

If  20  years’  experience  in  circulation 
and  circulation-promotion,  together  with 
excellent  references  can  solve  your 
problem,  why  not  talk  to  me?  Box  1420, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  presently 
employed  on  75,000  ME&S  operation, 
desires  change  to  a  greater  challeng¬ 
ing.  progressive-minde<l  larger  ME&S 
or  Group  Weekly  organization.  Ex¬ 
tremely  talente<l  and  exi>erienced  in 
circulation  ])romotion  and  administra¬ 
tion.  In  no  rush,  but  desire  change 
during  January  1971.  Confidential, 
please.  Reply  to  Box  1473,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  of  40,000  daily  avail¬ 
able  due  to  discontinuance  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Don  Wavra,  90  Birch  Trail, 
Wheeling.  111.-60090.  Ph :  (312)  537- 
0533.  Prefer  Zone  5,  North  and  West 
section. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR.  47.  BJ., 
21  years’  Southern  weeklies,  small  dail¬ 
ies — 9  offset.  $250  draw.  Area  3,  4.  6, 
8.  Box  13’73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted ... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIDIG 


EDITORIAL 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS  PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FORMER  SPORTS  WRITER,  turne<l  MACHINIST— ITU  Journeyman,  seeks  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  35- 

exiterienced  in  all  classifications  with  I  newsman,  wants  to  get  back  in  sports  job  with  newspaper  or  commercial  shop,  year-old,  experienced  on  single  and 

newspapers  and  representatives  avail-  1  either  as  editor  or  writer.  Box  1406,  Exiierienced  on  Photon  200,  Photon  713,  double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich- 

able  at  once.  Prefer  Areas  3,  4,  but  ,  liditor  &  Publisher.  '  Automix  Keyboards.  Graduate  of  Pho-  ;  ard  L.  Temple.  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle- 

interested  in  talking  to  all.  Box  1407,  i -  - —  -  ton  Maintenance  School.  Experienced  boro.  Mass. — 02703.  Ph;  (617)  222-6463. 

Blitor  &  Publisher.  '  PEOPLE  ARE  MY  SPECIALTY — writ-  operator  Photon  713 ;  also  experience  on  -  -  -  -  -  — 

ing  meaningful  stories  about  them,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Linotype,  Intertype,  PRESSMAN.  35,  four  years’  experience 

stories  meaningful  to  them.  1  am  a  goo<l  TTS  Punches  and  machine  units.  Box  Web  offset  press,  camera  and  stripping. 


EDITORIAL  I  re|X>rter  and  writer;  want  to  be  better.  1397,  Editor  &  Publisher 

_ _  Need  etlitor  who  keeps  reporters  busy 

—  ,  on  worthwhile  stories,  who  don’t  let  a 

EIXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  32,  seeks  ,  sharp  lead  and  catchy  quotes  hide  super¬ 
chance  to  try  ideas-ability  as  managing  '  ficiality.  Six  years-plus  exiierience,  in- 
Rmnll  tn  rriMliiim  Hnilv.  RelnnatP  _ _ 


Union  man.  Prefer  relocate  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  1312»  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


editor,  small  to  medium  daily.  Relocate  I  eluding  a  city  editorship.  Please  write 
anywhere,  now  to  Feb.  1.  Box  1371,  ;  Rox  1432,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  —  _  -  - 


EUROPEAN  SPOT  SOUGHT  by  trade 
pa|)er  eilitor.  Heavy  on  rewrite,  copy  i 
‘diting,  layout,  printer  liaison.  Knowl-  i 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  Plate 
and  Stripping  experience.  Goss  Suh- 
A  T^TTT^r*  i  i  '  urbaniite  or  Urbanite  i>ress  i)referre<l. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  ^ks  creative,  long-  ,  'g 

term  opportunity  with  progressive  news  j  „  ^ 


media  or  magazine.  Age  35,  family, 
degree,  12  years’  experience  weekly 
daily,  industrial,  magazine.  Versatili 


3,  Hillcrest  Drive,  Festus,  Mo. — 63028- 


REPORTER 

Experienced  professional.  Competent,  lavimi  iiriiii.ei  imiBuu.  . 

reliable,  resourceful.  Box  1367,  Editor  i  ~i.,p  Cpi-m-i'n  -md  French  Box  1482  I  equipment.  At  present  4  years  on  |  DOIIV'rc’OC 

&  Publisher.  (505)  885-8741.  |  ^ ^ 350,000  daily.  Zone  2.  Will  consider  any  ,  PRINTERS 

-  -  Eilitor  &  Fublisner. _  ^  _  I  zone,  Canada  or  Europe.  Top  refer-' - - - - 

REPORTER-MAGAZINE  EDITOR  SKILLED  COPY  EDITOR  1  re<iuest.  Box  1443,  .  FOREM.\N — a  ‘take  charge’  pro  that 

Army  press  officer,  editor  4-color  maga-  ]  r,,)],]  man.  years  of  experience,  was  on  Eil'tor  &  Publisher.  knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo- 

zine  in  Vietnam,  assistant  editor  state-  y  journal-American  Wants  rim  -  -  P'®-  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 

3  years’  civilian  |  paper.  Caliber  of  paper  ;  PHOTOGRAPHER,  27— ten  years’  ex- 

newspaper  reporter-photographer,  offset  j  quality  of  the  city  very  important.  !  perience — seeking  job  on  picture-con-  ■  *314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 

i.rl 1465,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  scious  daily  or  magazine.  Available  im-  i  vttadc"  TTYDiroTTrMr'ir  f 

lence.  J-school  grad.  26.  married.Jeav-  ,  - - - - -  ,  mediately!  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Pub-  '  20  YEARS’,  EXPERIKICE  p  working 

'  i:_i _  foreman-nrinter :  makeun.  hot  metal: 


&*'pubi^hef*'’'^’  '  REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER  with  Usher. 


11  years'  well-rounded  e.xperience  wants 


foreman-printer ;  makeup,  hot  metal ; 
small  daily  machinist;  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 


REPORTER.  27.  married,  J-grad  with  !  ufd®‘’uke^to^fik!^°*on  »*!torshin'*of  '  PHOTOGRAPHER— College  ami  trade  Bo”  1 329'," Baiter '&  P*ubUsher. 

I  or  .  fh-l  background.  Young.  Presently  I  _  .  .  . . .  . 

6,  ,7.  8.  or  9.  Box  1396,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^  y  j^--  Editor  ^  with  major  wire  service.  Car 

&  Publisher  1  «’<iui|>ment- .J.imm  to  4  x  o;  goml  PRODUCTION 

ilarkroom  skills.  Resume  and  photos  on 
request.  Will  relocate.  Box  1479,  E<li- 


lisher. 


NEW^SMAN  desires  to  become  appren¬ 
tice  copy  editor  in  or  near  large  city. 


STRINGER  POSITIONS  IN  SPAIN  p  p  n-  u 

Opportunity  to  copyedit  more  im"portant  i  by  young  reporter  exj^rienced  ‘<>‘  *  Publisher, 

than  salary.  M.S.  Columbia  Journalism  i  features  and  hard  news,  who  wants 


School.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  crack  at  journalism’s  undiscovere<l  ;  PHOTOGRAPHER,  26.  completing  mil-  oriented,  knowledge  of  all  new  tech- 

. . .  territory.  Excellent  references,  BA  •  ....  —  .  .  .i  n  ^  - ..  1,10 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  gen-  I  •‘"e"  '®''*’®  “f  Spanish.  Box  1467 

eral  news  reporting  job,  any  area,  Go^  i  Editor  &  Pub.isher. 
references.  Box  1376,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher. 


UNIQUE  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
ston'Iines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
your  specified  column  width,  camera- 


itary  obligation.  B.A.  degree.  History, 
two  years’  professional  experience.  I 
am  a  self-starter  seeking  a  iK>sition 
rr.,  1  i  with  ap  organizatiop  that  respects 

FILM.  DRAMA,  BOOK  or  TV  critic  photo-journalism — does  not  demean  it. 


laisition  wanted  by  young  man  with 
two  years’  exiierience  as  film  critic  for 
small  daily.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORT  CARTOONIST 
Two  years’  exiierience  concentrating  on 
local  college  standouts,  desires  iiosition 
with  daily  paper.  Crisp,  eye-catching 

-  -  ,  style  geareil  to  local  interest.  Moiler- 

ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff  t  ate  fee.  Area  1.  Box  1471,  Editor  & 


Bo.x  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1394,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor/reporter,  \  Publisher. 
36  -now  in  university  news  buerau — 

>  seeks  change.  Married,  competent,  re- 


CREATIVE,  YOUNG 
PHOTOJOURNALIST 
is  ready  to  move  up  photo-thinking 
newspaper  or  other  publication  Proven 
ability  in  photography,  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  grass  roots  journalism. 
Prefer  N.Y.-N.J.  area,  but  open  to 
suggestions.  AWARD-WINNING  po¬ 
tential.  College.  Marrietl.  A  true  pro¬ 
fessional!  Write  Box  1466,  Eilitor  & 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant, 
experienced;  seeking  progressive,  mod¬ 
em  daily  newspaper  or  group.  Systems- 


nology.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  1418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  sports  or  sponsible,  degree.  Box  1469,  Editor  & 
general  reporting  spot  on  an  alive  Zone  Publisher. 

6  daily.  Talented  and  responsible.  Box - 

1446,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  33, 

_  -  i  seeks  nw  challenge  in  San  Francisco 

„  lALENTED  GAL!  Bay  area;  10  years’  experience;  heavy 

reature  writer/department  editor — 15  on  hard  news,  photoprraphy,  features, 
yeara  experience  on  prestige  metro-  I  sixirts.  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

politan  daily.  Specialties  are  inter-  !  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

views,  science  writing,  environment-  I  HAVE  TYPEWRITER 

conservation.  Can  do  rewrite — layout.  I  WILL  TRAVEL 

Swks  relwation  from  crowded  city  to  |  box  1478,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
top  quality  daily  in  attractive  area.  ' 

Willing  and  capable.  Box  1451,  Editor 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
color:  have  7  years’  LP  and  5  offset 
Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
1  prefers  same  position.  Box  1326,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  daily, 
publication,  commercial  plant  desires 
change.  Highly  successful  taiie.  com¬ 
puter,  hot  metal  paste-up,  web  LP: 
good  offset  backgrounil.  Thorough 
newspaiier  knowleilge  and  management 
experience  a  plus  for  smooth  plant  op¬ 
eration.  Best  references.  College.  Wel¬ 
come  any  challenge,  location.  Write 
Box  1474.  Eilitor  &  Publisher,. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION-PUBLICITY  woman,  cre¬ 
ative  retail-agency  writer  knows  mer- 
I  chandising,  layouts.  Contact  experience. 
I  Opportunity  Zone  2  or  3.  Box  1429. 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PROSE  POLISHING  for  executives- 
I’m  a  ‘pro’  and  can  meet  your  neeils. 
deadlines.  Details  Box  1417,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


&  Publisher. 


I  PUT  OUT  GOOD  NEWSPAPERS 
with  small,  average  staffs.  Love  the 
busings,  have  25  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  energetic:  qualified  as  editor, 
writer,  photographer,  administrator. 
Let  me  take  charge  your  newsroom, 
special  desk  or  house  organ.  Prefer 
Florida — consider  others.  Write  Box 
1433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  wants  to  get  off 
Woman’s  Page.  Seeks  challenging  beat 
on  medium-size  daily  in  Blast.  Box  1436, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  30.  six  years’ 
experience — University  Missouri  grad — 
five  years  in  Europe  with  UPI.  Radio 
Free  Europe — seeks  apolitical  work 
with  U.N.  or  similar  agency.  Write 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEW’SMAN  seeks 
managerial  spot  on  daily  in  Zones 
1,  2,  3  Offers  mature  judgment — dedi¬ 
cation  for  permanent  opportunity — ade¬ 
quate  compensation,  security.  Box  1441, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  22,  strong  on  features,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  wants  new  horizons  in  urban 
setting ;  experience!!.  Will  locate  almost 
anywhere.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REAL  ESTATE  WRI'TER/EDITOR, 
36,  prefers  journalism  to  trade  asso¬ 
ciation.  Exceptional  knowleilge  of  sul>- 
ject  and  flair  for  developing  good  copy 
from  it.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  EDITOR 
26,  marrieil.  2  chiklren.  Excellent  ref-  ; 
erencea.  Exi>erience<!  in  layout,  pho 
tojfraphy;  offset  and  LP.  J-grad. 
Writing  post  wante<l.  Call  Spokane, 
Wash.  (509)  FA  8-3766. 

TRADE  PAPER  EDITOR,  31.  seeks 
N.Y.C.  position:  rewriting,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  page  make-up,  printing  liaison.  Box 
1481.  I^litor  &  Publisher. 


LinRARY 

LIBRARIAN.  newspai)er  experienced. 
Forward  particulars  of  job  and  salary 
— consultant  or  pennanent.  Box  1453, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS  \ 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR — 10  years’  ex-  j 
perience  on  keyboard,  paste-up  and  i 
mark-up;  also  some  camera,  engrav-  I 
ing  and  page  make-up.  Available  im-  | 
mediately.  Write  Box  1404,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  (303)  471-1823.  i 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  RolM*rt  U.  Brown 


Advertising  Review  Council 


Nine  months  ago  (Feb.  14) 
an  E&P  editorial  called  for  “a 
I'evival  of  the  ‘Truth  in  Adver- 
tisinpf’  campaign  that  united  the 
industry  40  years  ago.” 

The  national  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  just  suggested 
creation  of  an  independent  Ad¬ 
vertising  Review  Council  which 
would,  in  our  opinion,  bring 
such  a  revival. 

Victor  E.  Elting  Jr.,  vice 
president  for  advertising,  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  speaking 
to  the  Chicago  Advertising  Club 
noted  the  attacks  currently 
being  made  on  advertising:  “We 
are  being  accused  of  building 
false  values  in  our  people,  of 
making  them  a  drug-dependent 
society,  of  exploiting  rather 
than  serving  the  consumer,  of 
pushing  goods  that  pollute  our 
air,  water  and  soil.  We  are 
charged  with  building  unat¬ 
tainable  expectations  among  the 
poor  that  breed  violent  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  of  covering  up  adul¬ 
terants  and  safety  hazards.” 

Mr.  Elting  said,  as  E&P  did, 
that  “the  great  majority  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  media 
are  responsible  factors  in  our 
society”  who  have  voluntarily 
elevated  their  standards  and 
practices. 

“But  we  can  no  longer  count 
on  the  voluntary  course  alone  to 
protect  us,”  Mr.  Elting  said.  “A 
few  abuses  and  breaches  of 
good  taste  are  taken  by  our  ac¬ 
tivist  critics  as  cause  to  flagel¬ 
late  the  whole  advertising  in¬ 
dustry.  We  who  are  profession¬ 
als  in  catching  the  eye  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  with  our 
messages  need  to  direct  our 
course  to  suit  the  active,  visible 
temper  of  the  times. 

“We  must  make  sure  that  we 
all  do  what  is  best  for  our  soci¬ 
ety — and  that  we  clearly  and 
visibly  enfoi'ce  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  that  are  raised  bv  the 
responsible  people  in  our  indus¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Elting  deseiAes  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  for  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  one  of  the  ways  to 
enforce  high  standards  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  “an  independent  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Council.” 

“What  advertising  doesn’t 
need  is  government  over¬ 
regulation,”  he  said. 

Here  is  Mr.  Elting’s  propos¬ 
al,  and  we  hope  it  receives  a 
fair  hearing: 

“I  am  suggesting  to  the  Eth¬ 
ics  Committee  of  the  AAF  to 


give  serious  consideration  to 
creating  an  independent  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Council — not  a 
creature  of  industry,  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  media,  or  of  any  other 
interest,  but  a  body  that  com¬ 
bines  the  broad  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  all  concerned. 

“It  would  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  AFA  with  suggestions  for 
members  to  come  from  all  con¬ 
cerned  elements  of  our  society, 
such  as  the  law  or  judiciary, 
education,  advertising  media, 
labor,  women’s  groups,  minority 
groups,  advertisers,  religious 
groups,  consumer  education 
bodies,  health  care,  advertising 
agencies,  child  psychologists, 
and  others. 

“Three  of  the  seven  members 
would  provide  the  expertness 
and  the  background  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  that  will  be 
needed.  The  others  would  afford 
a  diversity  of  knowledge  and 
interests  from  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  public  at  large,  in¬ 
cluding  the  other  elements  men¬ 
tioned. 

“The  members  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  first  for  terms  of 
one,  two,  and  three  years  to 
afford  a  staggered  tenure,  and 
thereafter  for  three-year  terms. 

“Because  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  busy  people  in 
their  other  activities,  provision 
would  be  made  for  each  of  them 
to  assign  a  designee  at  any 
meeting  where  he  or  she  could 
not  be  present.  This  would  as¬ 
sure  that  all  elements  would  be 
heard  equally  at  all  times. 

“An  assessment  of  a  small 
l^ercentage  of  total  advertising 
expenditure  would  be  made  on 
each  manufacturer,  advertising 
agency,  and  medium  to  provide 
a  budget  of  about  $1,500,000  a 
year  for  staff,  meeting  facili¬ 
ties,  office,  correspondence  and 
other  requirements. 

“Complaints  or  inquiries  from 
any  legitimate  group  or  person 
would  be  filed  with  the  Review 
Council.  It  would  be  empowered 
to  explore  each  case  and  deal 
with  the  companies,  media,  and 
agencies  involved. 

“When  the  Council  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  abuse  exists  and 
voluntary  compliance  with  its 
standards  is  not  forthcoming,  it 
would  be  empowered  to  bring 
about  compliance  in  two  ways: 
(1)  By  publicizing  the  abuse 
and  its  findings,  in  order  to  di¬ 
rect  public  scorn  at  the  viola¬ 
tors;  and  (2)  by  calling  on  all 
media  to  refuse  to  carry  the 
specific  ads  involved  (or  the 
producer  to  refuse  to  prepare 


them,  in  the  case  of  direct  mail 
and  other  types  of  media).  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  urged  to  vote  for 
exemption  from  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation  that  now  rules  that  .such 
agreement  among  media  is  in 
restraint  of  trade.  This  is  al¬ 
ready  the  case  in  Britain,  where 
strong  and  active  codes  of  prac¬ 
tice  are  being  carried  out. 

“The  British  Code  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Practice  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  analogous  to  our  propos¬ 
al.  It  is  explicit  and  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  committee  of  people 
experienced  in  advertising  and 
drawn  from  some  17  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  communications 
field.  The  working  of  the  Code 
is  supervised  by  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority  in  Eng¬ 
land,  an  independent  body  set 
up  by  the  advertising  industry 
to  maintain  standards  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  media. 

“This  British  control  system 
has  been  in  existence  since 
1962.  It  is  financed  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  budget  and,  the  important 
point  I  want  to  make  here,  it 
has  the  agreement  of  media 
with  respect  to  enforcement.  No 
advertising  can  appear  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  is  not  approved  by 
the  C.A.P.  Committee. 

“In  an  age  of  great  public 
sensitivity  to  the  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  business  .  .  .  when 
stockholders  are  questioning 
more  than  a  company’s  dividend 
rate  .  .  .  when  activist  groups 
appear  daily  to  picket  various 
organizations  .  .  .  when  it  is 
harder  and  harder  to  attract 
good  young  people  with  their 
social  consciousness,  a  company 
that  willfully  allowed  itself  to 
be  held  up  to  such  scorn  would 
be  shortsighted  indeed. 

“Let  me  point  out  that  unlike 
almost  all  the  proposals  for  con¬ 
trolling  our  industry  that  come 
from  consumerists  and  govern¬ 
ment,  this  one  need  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  full  freedom  of 
any  of  us  in  business  to  pursue 
our  tasks  responsibly. 

“It  would  do  for  all  of  us 
what  we  want  done  but  cannot 
do  alone — eliminate  the  pres¬ 


sures  to  go  too  far  in  our  zeal 
because  a  competitor  is  using 
unethical  methods. 

“It  should  not  reduce  by  one 
dollar  the  income  of  any  agency 
or  medium,  because  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  abuser  who  is 
blocked  from  using  unsavory 
methods  will  find  sound  methods 
on  which  to  spend  his  budgets. 

“There  is  another  aspect  of 
this  proposal  that  must  also  be 
stressed.  Business  has  been  cas¬ 
tigated  increasingly  for  failures 
in  self-regulation. 

“This  Council  would  be  a 
means  of  bypassing  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  self-regulation  and  of 
government  regulation.  It 
would  not  be  of  the  'private 
sector  or  of  the  government 
sector,  but  of  the  independent 
entirety  of  our  population. 

“Our  effort  is  not  a  radical 
one  but  more  in  the  direction  of 
conserving  our  system  in  head¬ 
ing  off  the  alternatives  that  are 
being  propounded  all  around  us 
.  .  alternatives  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  our  freedom  to  think  and 
create,  destroy  the  way  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  skills  have 
been  developed  to  bring  us  to 
our  problems  of  plenty,  destroy 
the  force  of  competition  and 
incentive,  destroy  the  pluralism 
of  many  interacting  forces  in 
our  society,  and  turn  over  to 
government  the  power  to  uni¬ 
laterally  determine  everything 
that  goes  over  the  air  to  reach 
the  minds  of  children.” 


Newsday  goes  to  10c 

Neivsday  has  raised  its  price 
from  a  nickel  to  a  dime.  The 
increa.se,  the  first  for  the  Long 
Island  newsijaper  since  1950, 
went  into  effect  on  September 
21.  Home  delivery  sale  price 
was  increased  to  OlV  per 
week.  The  Long  Iftlnnd  Press, 
Newsday's  principal  competi¬ 
tion  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk, 
counties,  continues  to  sell  for 
5(‘  in  these  areas.  The  Press 
went  to  lOt*  on  July  31  in 
Queens. 


a  corporate 
message  to 
Congress  in 

The  otar  hits  ’em 
where  they  live. 


The  Star 
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Ah  ye  knights  of  the  pen! 
May  honour  be  your  shield, 
and  truth  tip  your  lances! 
Be  gentle  to  all  gentle  people. 
Be  modest  to  women. 

Be  tender  to  children. 
And  as  for  the  Ogre  Humbug 
Out  sword  and  have  at  him! 


THACKERAY 
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SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


A  Banner  for 
The  Cleveland  Press 


The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers. 

These  words  appear  daily  just  below  the  mast¬ 
head  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  Come  Oct.  16,  at  the 
Cleveland  Press  Club’s  fifth  annual  Towne  Crier 
Ball,  they  take  on  added  meaning.  That  night, 
Cleveland  Press  veterans  Paul  Lilley  and  Tony 
Natalewill  share  a  Banner  Award,  the  club's  highest 
honor,  for  distinguished  public  service  reporting. 

They  won  it  for  a  series  on  the  aged  mentally  ill. 

Some  patients  in  the  Cleveland  State  Hospital, 
Lilley  and  Natale  discovered,  were  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  unauthorized  private  homes  to  relieve 
congestion.  Many  of  these  homes  were  little  more 
than  converted  tenements— firetraps  and  unsafe. 

Following  exposure  in  The  Press,  both  the  city 
and  state  investigated  conditions,  and  the  practice 
of  moving  patients  into  such  housing  was  stopped. 

An  honorable  mention  in  the  public  service 
category  also  goes  to  Press  reporter  Tony  Tucci  for 
his  “fix"  articles  resulting  in  the  conviction  of  a 
Municipal  Court  bailiff. 

The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers  is  more 
than  just  a  slogan  at  The  Cleveland  Press.  It  is  a 
way  of  life. 


PAUL  LILLEY,  top,  and  TONY  NATALE; 
Their  discoveries  brought  action. 
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